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OUR STREAMLINED “GOLDEN CALF” 


“HE statement so often made and so generally accepted as correct 
to the effect that school boards have reached the limit with 
respect to raising further revenue for supporting schools solely 

from direct taxation on land, all too often is interpreted to mean that 
the ratepayers in general and farmers in particular are just too poor to 
do anything more to properly educate their boys and girls. It seems 
to us just too bad that such an interpretation should be jumped at with 
such alacrity: in other words, that an alibi attractively ready-made is 
presented for use by educational authorities to justify the stand: “Do 
nothing more, try nothing else unless and until some other body, Pro- 
vincial or Federal, takes a hand in financing schools to relieve direct 
taxation.” Granted the argument can not be refuted that the schools 
will never become properly stabilized unless and until the state govern- 
ments do considerably more than at present to relieve the schools 
from being supported mostly from direct taxation on land—the greatest 
single disability under which the school system labors at the present 
time; nevertheless, the fact remains that the wealth of this province, 
of Canada, is more than sufficient, and always has been, to furnish the 





wherewithal to give the boys and girls educational facilities in keeping 
with a wealthy and so-called progressive province and nation; that is 
if our citizenship is to develop and reach a standard worthy of a great 
province or a great nation. It just does not make sense that a nation 
or a province which spends far more on alcoholic beverages alone than 
on its schools must needs continue running haywire educational systems 
because it is wrongly assumed that is the “best that can be done” 
under the circumstances, A province where the returns, for example, 
on hogs alone amount to more than twenty times the rural tax collec- 
tions for educational purposes, just is ruled out of court when it urges 
that “the limit has been reached”. Copious statistics could be quoted 
and further comparisons made, showing that neither Canada as a whole 
nor any province in particular has yet risen to the occasion in this 
regard: that provincially and nationally, in educational matters we are 
a backward, if not comparatively retrograde people not yet having 
“seen the light”. And all this because the people of Canada since con- 
federation have been content to “‘pass the buck” instead of doing some- 
thing about it. There has been altogether too much of the Rowell- 
Sirois dodging or evasion in this matter: 


“Education, like every other form of welfare service 
in a democratic community, should have to fight for its 
life.” 


UST why should this matter be so prominent in our minds as this 

last issue of the teaching year goes to press? It arises from an ex- 

perience a couple of days ago at a teachers’ rally. Teachers were 
complaining that they could no longer secure boys or girls to do the 
janitor work in the schools, because a few years ago the prospective 
janitor felt affluent if he had the odd cent or nickel in his pocket -and 
jumped at the opportunity of earning a few dollars, whereas now he 
just flaunts dollar bills and “turns up his nose” at school board 
janitor’s pay. Hence the teacher willy-nilly just has to do the job at 
“scab” wages—that was the term used—to keep the school operating. 
Also the school board had discussed the cost of fuel for the teacherages 
—too much now that farmers were asking as much as $12.00 per 
delivered cord for fuel wood. It seemed to us, therefore, that no better 
illustrations than these could be obtained for bringing into more accur- 
ate focus the easy, even affluent, financial conditions enjoyed by the 
rural population of Alberta today, which are in striking contrast to 
those of the rural teachers who, we are told, cannot be adequately paid 
because the mill rate would have to be raised and the taxpayers just 
couldn’t afford it. 


The wealth, the money is flowing freely everywhere but into the 
school system; however, the school millrate evidently has become a 
“Golden Calf”. 
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President's Column === 


The other day a teacher made the 
remark, “What has the A.T.A. done 
for me?” and it made me wonder 
whether other members felt the 
same way about our Association, 
for the question very plainly implied 
that this teacher did not recognize 
any benefits in A.T.A. membership. I 
am sure that there are not very many 
who feel this way, but it might do all 
of us good if from time to time we 
asked ourselves what the A.T.A. real- 
ly did mean to us. Perhaps not enough 
publicity has been given, among the 
members, to the work that the Associ- 
ation has done, although the Magazine 
does try to keep the membership in- 
formed. 

Fortunately, not many teachers be- 
come involved in difficulties which re- 
quire that the A.T.A. intervene in 
their behalf. Those who have would no 
doubt testify eloquently to the fact 
that, when such action is needed, the 
A.T.A. is there ready to help and to 
see that they get justice and a fair 
deal. To the rest of us, it should be a 
source of considerable satisfaction to 
know that we have our organization 
behind us at all times, and it should 
engender in the membership a sense 
of responsibility towards pupils, 
school boards, and others—a desire to 
give our best service, to honour our 
contractual obligations, and to deport 
ourselves in a manner befitting our 
profession. a 

It is not the fact that the A,T.A. 
can help us in time of trouble that 
makes it so important to us all. In 
the whole field of educational prob- 
lems the A.T.A. has taken a leading 
part. It has representatives on many 
Departmental committees such as the 
Board of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification, the Curriculum Committee, 
and others, and these representatives 
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play a definite part in shaping the 
educational policy of the Department. 
It was through the efforts of the 
A.T.A. that a pension scheme was 
finally adopted in this province, and it 
will be because the A.T.A. keeps 
working at it that an adequate plan 
will eventually be obtained. It is 
through the organized efforts of the 
teachers that salaries, inadequate 
though they still are, have been im- 
proved, and the teachers given greater 
security of tenure. To try to enumer- 
ate in detail all that the Association 
has done and is doing would take too 
much time and space, but there can 
be no question but that much, if not 
most, of the progress towards real 
professional status has been the work 
of the teachers’ Association. 

If the Association can claim to have 
done so much for its members, and for 
education as a whole, it behooves all 
teachers to know the organization and 
to do all they can to promote its wel- 
fare. If they all recognize it as the 
vital force that it is in the educa- 
tional field of this Province and Dom- 
inion, there would be less of the atti- 
tude of “What has the A.T.A. done 
for me?” and there would be much 
more interest in Sub-local and Local 
activities. 

For many years there has been a 
demand at the A.G.M. for some kind 
of study material that could be used 
by Sub-local groups. By next fall 
there will be available a booklet con- 
taining important information about 
all phases of A.T.A. organization, an 
A.T.A. handbook. It is proposed that 
teacher groups use this as study ma- 
terial and that by this means a spe- 
cial effort is made to have the mem- 
bership become better informed about 
the Association. Many teachers have 
been lamentably ignorant of organiza- 
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tion and procedure, and every year 
new teachers entering the profession 
could benefit by a brief study of the 
A.T.A. setup. There is a need in our 
organization for work along these 
lines and the Executive hopes that the 
plan outlined will help to meet this 
need. 

The following quotation is from a 
letter to the teachers’ magazine of 
another province, and is criticizing 
the Annual Meeting: “There is a 
terrific and unnecessary waste of time 
just sitting for four days while a 
grand total of approximately twelve 
good men and true talk, argue, debate 
and orate on everything and anything 
apparently even remotely having to do 
with some phase of education.” Such 
limited participation in debate, and 
such a scattering of effort as is im- 
plied in the criticism hardly applies 
to our A.G.M., but there is undoubt- 
edly room for much greater partici- 
pation by members in our meetings 
too. I believe that interest will grow 
as teachers come to see the real im- 
portance of the Association and what 
it can do. 

. Another school year is almost done. 
In a few days, when all the exams 
have been marked, all the reports 
and returns completed, and the books 
have been put away for the summer, 
you will lock the schoolhouse door 
and you will be “free” for the next 
two months. With the feeling of a 
year’s work well done, you will be 





able to spend a few weeks dong 
whatever you please—ivst holidaying, 
perhaps; or getting another job and 
making more money; or you may be 
one of the more serious minded and 
ambitious teachers who will spend 
the better part of the summer at 
Summer School improving your qua- 
lifications. You will be the envy of all 
the other workers who get only two 
weeks holiday each year. You will, I 
am sure, realize how lucky (?) you 
are to be a teacher. 

Whatever you do this summer, I 
sincerely hope that you will find it 
restful and profitablé, and that it will 
help you to face another year of 
work next fall with cheerfulness and 
confidence. 

Sincerely, ; 
H. C. MELSNESS. 


Science Briefs 


Teredo and limnoria are two ma- 
rine creatures which bore into wood- 
en ship bottoms. 

ok XK ok 

The potentiometer is a new type of 

temperature measuring instrument. 
aK * a 

Dr. Leavell of Teachers College, 
Nashville, Tennessee has just paten- 
ted a new machine to make “learning 
to read” an easier task for young 
children. 

bd * oe 


Penicilin is curing osteomyelitis. 
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Interpretation of Song 


Terrence A. Hunt; B.A., Dip*Ed.; L.R.S.M. (Lond.) 


and 





and Mrs. Culverwell, 
with a class (2nd) of Children from Croydon Park Infants. 


The Education Gazette, April 2, 1945, New South Wales 


The Problem 


In the course of his duties in the 
schools, a supervisor of music hears 
hundreds of different song renderings, 
It always dismays me to find that in 
most of these renderings there has 
been little or no attention given to the 
matter of interpretation. 


The reason for my dismay is simply 
that interpretation is the most im- 
portant and most interesting aspect of 
the treatment of a song. 


I would like to mention, in passing, 
that my remarks so far should not be 
construed as meaning that most of the 
class singing that I hear is not enjoy- 
able. On the contrary, it is rarely that 
I cannot find some enjoyable feature 
in the class singing that I hear from 
day to day—whether it be the fresh- 
ness and spontaneity of the children’s 
singing, or the beauty of the vocal 
quality, or the clarity of the diction. 
However, it is a great pity that so 
many classes stop just short of 
tasting the immeasurable joys of con- 
scious interpretation. 


Perhaps the reason for this sad 
state of affairs may be found in an 


_impression that interpretation is 


something that need only concern con- 
cert artists and choirs—that class 
singing is a very humble art and that 
one should not aspire even to think 
about such an advanced study as that 
of interpretation. Such an impression 
is, of course, quite wrong. The joys of 
interpretation are for everyone who 
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sings, whether he be a concert artist 
or the tiniest kindergartener. 

Naturally the child’s capacity for 
interpretation will develop over the 
years.- Musical insight will deepen 
with experience; and as that insight 
grows, so will his capacity for enjoy- 
ment grow also. 

The ‘treatment of interpretation, 
then, is a problem that must be faced 
right from the very beginning, by 
every class teacher of singing, if a 
thorough job is to be done. 


What is Interpretation? 

By interpretation in class singing 
(or in any singing, for that matter) 
is simply meant singing with under- 
standing—singing thoughtfully, if 
you like. Singing, that is, with an 
appreciation of the facts that— 

(a) the words of a song have a 

story to tell, a mood to express, 
a picture to paint, and so on, 
and 

(b) the music has been (in most 

cases, at any rate) inspired by 
those words. In short, interpre- 
tation means singing with the 
mind as well as with the voice. 


In the school, singing will always 
be the child’s main approach to mu- 
sic, and we teach him songs so that he 
will be able to express his feeling for 
music through singing. His singing is 
a vital and most enjoyable means of 
self-expression. For that self-expres- 
sion to be worthwhile, the child must 
develop powers of interpretation, for 
no art is worthwhile that is mechan- 
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ical. Thus interpretation must be 
recognized as being an essential part 
of a child’s training in song. 

There is one feature of class train- 
ing for interpretation that is not al- 
ways understood. Interpretation “is 
generally and rightly regarded as be- 
ing essentially a matter for the indi- 
vidual. No two people will respond in- 
tellectually and emotionally to a song 
in exactly the same way. They may 
agree on a number of details, but in 
others they will differ. You teachers 
who have exploited free expression 
know this. In class singing, the class 
must be regarded as a kind of com- 
munal individual. The interpretation 
of a song by a class will therefore 
involve the discovering of details of 
emotional and intellectual response 
upon which most of the children are 
agreed. As I will point out later one of 
the essential features in the treatment 
of interpretation in class singing is a 
general discussion during which these 
details will emerge. 


The Treatment of Interpretation 
in Class Singing 

First of all, it must be pointed out 
that a class’s interpretative powers 
will depend upon its command of the 
technique of singing. This must be re- 
membered lest the teacher be tempted 
to expect too much from children who 
have not had enough training in the 





technical skills of voice production, 
breathing and the rest. The ability to 
interpret will develop side by side 
with the growth of general musician- 
ship. 

I would like here to add a word of 
warning. Do not, in the Infants’ 
School, go in for intensive voice train- 
ing and breathing exercises. All ex- 
ercises when used should be of an 
informal playway nature. The main 
thing in voice training is to encourage 
the children to listen for beauty of 
tone in their singing—encourage them 
to listen to themselves, to listen to 
groups within the class, to listen to 
other classes and recordings. Beauty 
of tone and clear vowel sounds are 
the main things to watch. Breathing 
exercises are rarely necessary apart 
from physical training work. The 
main thing to watch in breathing is 
the phrasing of the songs. 


I would like to quote a note on in- 
terpretation from the English Board 
of Education’s well-known Handbook 
of Suggestions: 

In teaching a song, it should be 
remembered that, if the singing is 
to be really vital, the pupils must 
try to express for themselves the 
mood or spirit of a song so far as 
they enter into it. Mechanical im- 
itation of the teacher is valueless. 
The teacher who tries to awaken 
the interest of the children by 
first explaining the words in de- 
tail will not succeed in his at- 
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tempt; nor will the children, even 
if they understand every word, 
necessarily seize the spirit of the 
song. The sequence is not the 
right one; for the children will 
readily grasp the spirit of a song 
made vivid for them by means 
either of a picture or of a story 
told about it; and if the spirit of 
the whole is expressed in their 
rendering, detailed understanding 
of every line and word is super- 
fluous. 


The points made in this quotation 
scarcely need stressing. Yet I have 
heard many a song rendering in which 
the interpretation was obviously one 
imposed upon the class by the teacher. 
It is easy to tell when this has been 
done because there is a lack of spon- 
taniety about the singing. One can 
feel instantly that the children are 
doing something that they have been 
told to do, rather than something 
which they feel themselves to be 
required. Children may even enjoy 
such singing, but the enjoyment is 
false, because they are not experi- 
encing the much greater joy of sing- 
ing that arises from their own feel- 
ing and understanding. Of course, in 
the Infants’ School, the thoughts of 
the children have to be guided—they 
are learning to be independent, but 
still need a lot of help—our whole 
system of education from one point of 
view is a steady training for inde- 
pendence. 

You will notice the technique used 
in the demonstration lesson—a mix- 
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ture of help and independent work— 
the teacher is the guide. She gets as 
much from the children as possible 
and fills in the gaps herself. 


An essential step in the treatment 
of any song is a class discussion about 
it. In this discussion, which need not 
be lengthy, the teacher must keep her 
own ideas in the background until 
the children have given theirs. Once 
the children have expressed them- 
selves, they will welcome a chance to 
compare their own reactions with 
those of the teacher. The nature and 
scope of the discussion will depend 
upon the experience of the children. 
(I have some further remarks to make 
about this later.)’ Lead the discussion 
eventually to suggestions for light 
and shade and tempo. It is @ good 
idea to encourage the class sometimes 
to sing a song at the pace that appeals 
to them. Have you ever tried this? 


There may be several discussions 
about the same song at different 
times. At all events, everything pos- 
sible should be done in these discus- 
sions to ensure that the children are 
singing with understanding and not 
mechanically. It will be found that 


‘once the children have acquired the 


habit of thinking about what they are 
singing, they will enjoy themselves 
ever so much more, and so will the 
teacher and anybody who happens to 
be listening to them. It may be neces- 
sary, of course, for the teacher to 
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make suggestions with regard to the 
details of interpretation from time 
to time, but make sure that the chil- 
dren understand why those sugges- 
tions are given. Make sure that they 
are conscious of the improvement that 
such suggestions will make. 


The Main Factors in 
Interpretation 


The following are the main factors 
that must be remembered when treat- 
ing the interpretation of a song: 


‘(a) First of all, there is the matter 
of tempo. The atmosphere of a song 
is largely determined by the tempo or 
speed) at which it is sung. (Here, 
“Hushabye Baby” was sung quickly, 
and “Girls and Boys Come Out to 
Play” was sung slowly to show how 
tempo affects the mood of the song 
—children will appreciate such a dem- 
onstration as this.) The most valuable 
clue to the tempo will be found, as a 
rule, in the sense of words. Once 
again, I would like to stress the sug- 
gestion that teachers should try to let 
the children sense for themselves the 
correct tempo at which a song should 
be taken. This can nearly always be 
done with songs of the straight- 
forward folk-song type. Even if the 
children do not succeed in finding out 
a suitable speed for themselves, their 
attempt will have been valuable, and 
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they will appreciate a suitable tempo 
when it is pointed out to them. 

(6) Then there is the rhythm fac- 
tor. One, word of warning—do_ not 
confuse tempo with rhythm. “Sounds 
are ‘grouped—by accent—into’ ‘sets 
called bars, and this is Time. Tunes 
are grouped—by cadence—into sets of 
bars, and this is Rhythm.” 


(Here, the rhythmical pattern of 
“Hushabye Baby” was_ explained, 
i.€., a two-bar rhythm—“Hushabye 
Baby on the Tree-top” being the first 
phrase—“When the Wind Blows, the 
Cradle Will Rock” the second, and so 
on. The whole song thus consists of a 
rhythmical pattern of four two-bar 
phrases.) 

Usually the rhythm of a song will 
look after itself provided the phras- 
ing for breathing is. carefully done. 
Above all, never. let breathing dis- 
turb the flow of a song. One of. the 
commonest faults in singing is that of 
allowing the rhythm to be broken 
while a pause is made at the end of 
a phrase for the children to take a 
breath. 

I would like to quote at length from 
Harry Plunket Greene’s excellent book 
on Interpretation in Song on this 
point. This is a book, by the way, 
which should be read at some time or 
other by everyone interested in sing- 
ing. 

His first “Main Rule” in interpre- 
tation is: “Never stop the march of a 
song.” And his opening paragraphs on 
this matter are as follows:— 

“Every song marches; it moves in 
companies of unit notes from point to 
point and marches in step to its ap- 
pointed destination. It can march 
slower or quicker or halt at command, 
but no unit may stop on his own ac- 
count. The shoulder-swing of the 
marching regiment is the lilt of the 
song. 

“There are various reasons for, and 
ways of, stopping the march of the 
song: over-elaboration of detail; 
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pauses for cheap effect; even deficien- 
cy in rhythmical sense. But in nine 
cases out of ten the reason is physical 
—want of breath. 


“The average singer, when he finds 
himself at the end of his breath, adds 
an extra silent beat—in some glaring 
instances more than one—in order to 
refill his lungs with the least possible 
physical discomfort to himself. When 
this is done in every other bar, time 
signatures become a farce, and 
rhythm, the beginning of all things, 
relapses into chaos. 


“This does not mean that music to 
be rhythmic must be four square. 
Heaven forbid! The child must have 
playtime. Any phrase or set of phras- 
es may be spread out or narrowed in, 
held back or hurried on, and the 
rhythm will be all the better for the 
change when it is brought back. The 
stride may lengthen or shorten, but 
the marcher must never get out of 
step.” 


(c) Next, there is the matter of ex- 
pression. Here again the children can 
usually give suggestions—at least 
they will be able to cope with the 
broader details of light and shade for 
themselves. When they are singing 
from notation with expression marks 
included, there should be some discus- 
sion of the appropriateness of these 
marks. Above all, avoid a mechanical 
imposition of expression without un- 
derstanding. Of course, the amount of 
detail discussed with the children will 
vary with their age and understand- 
ing. For example, with a kindergarten 
class singing a lullaby, the reason for 
singing softly would only be treated in 
the broadest detail. The little folk 
understand about putting babies and 
dolls to sleep. If you want some fun, 
try the effect of singing a lullaby to 
the children in a loud, noisy voice. The 
little ones will roar with laughter at 
the absurdity of the rendering—and 
at the same time a valuable lesson in 
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becoming interpretation-conscious will 
have been experienced. 

(d) When treating songs of which 
the accompaniment is an essential 
part of the music (i.e., Arthur Som- 
ervell’s accompaniments to his 
Thirty-five Nursery Rhymes — pub- 
lished by Boosey and Hawkes), draw 
the attention of the children to any 
features that they can appreciate. For 
example, in Somervell’s arrangement’ 
of “Jack and Jill” the introductory 
passage of quavers is imitative of the 
journey up the hill, and the descend- 
ing semi-quaver runs near the close 
are appropriate to the fall. Teach the 
children to listen to and appreciate 
worth while accompaniments. 


Draw attention, also, to any fea- 
tures in the melody of a song that 
are easy to follow. Mrs. Culverwell 


- will do this during the treatment of 


today’s demonstration song, e.g., the 
melody follows the sense of the words 
in the passage “Down on the ground, 
High in the air.” 


In conclusion, I would stress once 
again the fact that the joys of in- 
terpretation should be for all who 
sing. As Plunkett Greene says in his 
Introduction, it “knows no restrictions 
of compass, age or sex.” It is not 
something that is for a selected few 
to study, it should be an essential part 
of all singing. 
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Teachers with Lapsed 
Certificates 


Whereas some of these teach- 
ers have not taught for a num- 
ber of years and are entirely out 
of touch with the course as it 
exists and when they are ap- 
pointed to a staff they wish to 
receive credit for past experi- 
ence previous to the lapsing of 
their certificates, and 

Whereas if they do not re- 
ceive credit on appointment for 
past experience, as soon as they 
have their certificates reinstated 
they wish to receive credit for 
all past experience previous to 
the lapsing of the certificates 
and following reinstatement, 

Be it Resolved: That the A. 
G.M. recommend that teachers 
with lapsed certificates be placed 
on the salary schedule approxi- 
mately one increment above the 
basic salary but that they 
should not be considered entitled 
to any further credit for experi- 
ence until their certificates have 
been reinstated. From that time 
on, it is suggested that they 
shall receive increments as per 
schedule. 

Be it Further Resolved: That 
this A.G.M. also recommends 
that this be brought to the at- 
tention of all Negotiating Com- 
mittees and that if any teacher 
with a lapsed certificate is 
placed on a higher step of the 
schedule than the above-men- 
tioned paragraph calls for, that 
schedule shall be regarded as 
ipso facto null and void. 

Resolution passed at 1945 A.G.M. 





Customer: “Your dog seems very 
fond of watching you cut hair.” 


Barber: “It ain’t that—sometimes 
I snip off a bit of a customer’s ear.” 





Retirement Age of Teachers 

In the House of Commons last week, 
Sir E. Graham-Little (Ind., London 
University) asked the Minister of Ed- 
ucation whether, in view of the pres- 
ent shortage of teachers, he will con- 
sider retaining teachers who are will- 
ing and competent to teach until they 
reach the age of 65 years instead of 
retiring them at 60, which was the 
peacetime requirement. 

Mr. BUTLER: There was no peace- 
time requirement that teachers should 
retire at 60, but some local education 
authorities had regulations to that 
effect. It has been made clear by the 
Ministry that such local regulations 
cannot be justified in present circum- 
stances and should be suspended. 
—The Schoolmaster and Woman 

Teacher’s Chronicle, May, 1945. 


Prostigmine (a new synthetic chem- 
ical) cures myasthenia gravis (mus- 
cle weakness). 
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e A REPORT on PENSIONS 


By A. E. Rosborough, M.A., B.Ed. 
Teacher Representative on the Board 
of Administrators of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund 


T THE last A.G.M., a resolution 

was passed asking for full in- 
formation on the negotiations for a 
better pension scheme for Alberta 
teachers. 


The desire for this information is a 
laudable, and healthy state of affairs 
but such negotiations take time, so 
only a progress report can be given. 


When the present scheme was adop- 
ted it was agreed between the teacher 
representatives and the Government 
that $25.00 a month would be the pen- 
sion for the first five years, and. it was 
understood also that this period would 
be necessary for collecting the neces- 
sary data which an actuary could ex- 


amine; so that on the basis of his ad- 


vice a better permanent scheme could 
be drawn up. 


After four years of operation the 
teacher representatives on the Board 
of Administrators proposed a new 
plan for a permanent pension scheme. 
This was discussed by the Board and 
received its approval in principle. It 
was submitted to the teachers at the 
A.G.M. in 1944 and received their en- 
dorsation. It has always been the de- 
termination of the Board to operate 
on a sound actuarial basis; hence, an 
actuarial survey was necessary be- 
fore any detailed negotiations could 
be undertaken with the Government. 


Here is where force of circumstan- 
ces produced unexpected delays. Hon. 
S. E. Low was our first chairman. 
Just as the new plan was ready to 
come before the Board he took over 
new duties and found it necessary to 
give up his place on the Board of Ad- 
ministrators. Hon. A. J. Hooke took 
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his place and needed some time to 
familiarize himself with the work of 
the Board and the implications of the 
proposed new plan. Before he could 
bring it before the Government he 
also took over new duties and his 
place on the Board was taken by Hon. 
R. E. Ansley, who also needed time 
to study the situation. 


Since both Government and Board, 
as well as the A.T.A., were interested 
in having all the data at hand for con- 
sideration, the proposal was made 
that the Government assist in assem- 
bling this data. This was agreed to 
and some work was done by Govern- 
ment officials... But this was extra 
work for them and was proceeding 
slowly, so the Board decided in March 
to put its own actuary in charge and 
called in Dr. Warren of Winnipeg. 


Dr. Warren came to Edmonton, 
looked over the situation, and gave in- 
structions for the assembling of the 
available information in the way 
necessary and suitable for his survey. 
This work has been done by the pen- 
sions’ office staff and the material is 
now in Dr. Warren’s hands. It will 
take him probably six weeks to an- 
alyze it and his report should be avail- 
able in August. 


When this report has been received, 
it will be placed in the hands of the 
A.T.A. Executive which, of course, is 
the body responsible for conducting 
the negotiations. The Board of Admin- 
istrators is not a negotiating body; 
however, it can provide the data. The 
A.T.A. Executive must use it. 


Although some may think that 
things should have moved faster, it 
is doubtful if a speedier pace could 
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have been maintained, since the data 
had to be collected, analyzed, and 
made available, and at least five 
years’ records were needed. Then 
too, the Government had a big prob- 
lem on their hands in refunding the 
Provincial Debt and until that was 
arranged, it was hardly in a position 
to give consent to such a permanent 
scheme as is being suggested. 

At the last meeting of the A.T.A. 
Executive, the teacher representatives 





on the Board of Administrators dis- 
cussed the whole problem with the 
Executive and as soon as Dr. War- 
ren’s report is available, the Exec- 
utive plans to undertake negotiations 
with the Government, and to keep the 
membership informed as fully as pos- 
sible. 

The way seems to be clearing for 
action, and it is hoped that real prog- 
ress can be made before the next 
A.G.M. 


Faculty of Education Introduces New M.Ed. Program 


Of interest to teachers now holding 
the B.Ed. degree is the new M.Ed. 
program of the Faculty of Education 
designed to meet the needs of high 
school teachers interested in continu- 
ing subjects studied in undergraduate 
years. The regulations read as fol- 
lows: 


“The Faculty of Education will ac- 
cept as candidates for the M.Ed. de- 
gree applicants who possess a B.Ed. 
degree from the University of Al- 
berta or equivalent standing in an- 
other recognized University.” 

“Candidates for the M.Ed. degree 
may follow either of two routes: 


Route A: An eight-course program 
consisting of five Division A, B or C 
subjects at the senior undergraduate 
or graduate level, and three senior 
or graduate courses in education, pro- 
vided, first that teachers specializing 
in primary, commercial or other sim- 
ilar fields may substitute two ap- 
proved subjects in their field of spe- 
cialization for two of the Division A, 
B or C subjects, and provided, second, 
that a candidate may be permitted to 
substitute a thesis for one Division A, 
B or C course and one course in edu- 
cation. Students who select route A 
with eight courses and without thesis 
as their M.Ed. program will be re- 
quired to write a comprehensive ex- 
amination (two papers) in partial 
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fulfilment of requirements for the 
degree. 

Route B: A six-course program in 
education with prescribed prerequi- 
sites in philosophy and psychology 
and a minor thesis. This six-course 
program will be as follows, unless al- 
ternate courses are provided in the 
case of students who have previously 
obtained credits in the subjects listed: 

1. One senior philosophy 

2. One senior psychology 

3. Math. 42 or its equivalent 


4, 5 and 6. Three of Ed. 562, Ed. 
572, Ed. 574, Ed. 576, Ed. 594. 


Candidates may proceed to the 
M.Ed. program directly from the 
four-year B.Ed. Those holding a B.A. 
or B.Sc. degree must qualify for the 
B.Ed. degree (six-course program) 
before registering for the M.Ed. 

The five non-education courses of 
the M.Ed. program must be related 
and include one or two subjects only. 

In future, candidates who complete 
M.Ed. requirements will have special- 
ist standing much like that now as- 
sociated with an honour degree in 
Arts and Science or with the M.A. 

Future Salary Schedules should 
take full cognizance of the specialist 
nature of the graduate degree and 
give it the same recognition accorded 
the honour B.A. or B.Sc. 
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REMEDIAL ENGLISH 


DIVISION 2 (Grades 4, 5 and 6) 


By Laurine Morris, 
Bluffton, Alberta 


NTERMEDIATE teachers com- 

plain that since the Enterprise 
method of carrying out Elementary 
School Activities has been introduced, 
there has been an accompanying lower 
standard of student accuracy in Eng- 
lish: that many students enter Inter- 
mediate grades deficient in spelling, 
slipshod in Oral and Written work, 
and weak in English construction. 

But can this state of affairs be 
reasonably blamed, on the Activity 
Program? It is considered the most 
democratic of systems attempted and 
therefore should be the most satisfac- 
tory one for developing the best type 
of, citizen. Perhaps some Division 2 
teachers have not in mind definite 
procedures for coping with English 
problems in the Enterprise work. Per- 
haps the formal teaching of English 
is being neglected. Or perhaps a cor- 
relation is not being made between 
the formal teaching of English and 
the English activities in the Enter- 
prise work. Whatever the cause may 
be perhaps the following suggestions 
for Remedial work in English might 
prove helpful to teachers experiencing 
difficulties. 


Reading 


The first thing to do is to test the 
child to find his reading grade. If you 
haven’t a set of standardized tests 
(i.e. Gate’s Reading Survey Grades 
8 to 9) you could use this method: 
choose two books from the child’s es- 
timated grade level and have him 
read ten lines from each book and 
count the errors made. If he makes 
more than seven mistakes in each set 
of ten lines, try two books from the 
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level below. Where he makes less than 
seven errors, will determine his read- 
ing grade level. The errors to watch 
for are: repeating, omission of words, 
addition of words, confusing words 
and hesitating—all errors which will 
be dealt with later. 

If his reading grade is low, the 
probable causes are: (1) he has in- 
sufficient basic sight vocabulary; (2) 
he has been unable to learn by the 
sight method, and the teacher has ne- 
glected to attack his. problem. pho- 
netically.; (3) he has net. done enough 
free reading at his grade level; (4) 
if a bright child he has not learned to 
read as rapidly as he desired in the 
initial stages, and has formed the 
habit of letting mental pictures inter- 
fere with the printed words; (5) if a 
bright child he may nevertheless learn 
more slowly than others, and in try- 
ing to keep up, makes mistakes; (6) 
his sight may be inaccurate (the signs 
are red eyes, watering eyes, squinting, 
frequent rubbing of the eyes and hold- 
ing the book too close); (7) his hear- 
ing may be poor; (8) malnutrition 
may manifest itself in inability to 
concentrate; (9) social adjustment, a 
sign of which is lack of self-confid- 
ence; (10) he may have a low I1.Q. (a 
reliable test should be used, and scien- 
tifically administered). Then, not too 
much concern should be shown over 
the results for, quite often, improve- 
ment in reading shows a higher I.Q. 
score in an Intelligence Test. 


Reading Faults 


Repeating and hesitating are often 
due to fear of attacking new words 
ahead: the child is stalling for time. 
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He needs more free reading of ma- 
terial at his grade level, to fix his 
sight vocabulary. He is a word reader, 
and needs practice in phrasing (N.B., 
examine diagrams of eye fixations in 
the Course of Studies), practice “> 
dividing sentences into phrases, prac- 
tice in glancing up once, while read- 
ing each line and trying to complete 
the line from visual memory. Flash 
card phrase drills should be used and 
practice in reading news and other 
headings: rapidly. If the child omits 
words he needs eye training exercises 
such: as~reading -sets- of unrelated 
words correctly, counting the repeti- 
tions of a particular word in an ex- 
ercise etc., and comprehension exer- 
cises such as deciding if sentences 
are complete, and filling in blanks 
which make sense. Confusing words is 
due to lack of drill in word recogni- 
tion. The child needs eye training ex- 
ercises on pairs of words that look 
similar, reading to stress word end- 
ings, and speech training exercises in 
enunciation and articulation as for a 
radic announcer. . 


General Remedial Pointers 


(1) To test a child’s basic sight vo- 
cabulary have him read the word lists 
at the back of a Grade Three level 
reader; have him keep a record of his 
own word enemies and review regu- 
larly until he has conquered them. (2) 
If using a phonetic course, follow it 


systematically with lessons and exer- 





cises in order of difficulty. The follow- 
ing is a suggested list of phonetic ex- 
ercises with which to deal: words with 
short. vowels, words with more than 
one consonant before or after the 
short vowel, words with long sounds, 
words with two vowels coming to- 
gether, diphthongs, murmuring 
sounds, rule breakers, word building 
(prefix, stem and suffix), syllabica- 
tion, open syllables with no consonant 
to close, long word families (those 
ending in ‘tion’, ‘sion’, ‘ous’, ‘ful’, and 
‘able’, etc.) and accent marks. (3) 
The child should know his own read- 
ing faults so that he can proceed to 
overcome them. Have him keep a 
chart of his reading progress and 
give him regular tests to determine 
improvement in level, in speed and in 
comprehension. (4) Explain how he 
can increase his speed, improve his 
reading and raise his level by review- 
ing his basic vocabulary until he has 
completely mastered it, by practising 
phrasing, by working out the pronun- 
ciation of new words, by getting help 
every time he has difficulty, and by 
reading a considerable amount of easy 
free reading material. A good way to 
motivate his reading is to have him 
read to a lower level group stories 
which he has studied. This will help 
him gain confidence. (5) Advanced 
pupils can take up many of the 
remedial drills to save the teacher’s 
time. (6) Do not attempt to attack 
too many remedial problems at once; 
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also do not attempt exercises that are 
too difficult, for success builds up self- 
confidence. (7) If one is patient, 
friendly, sympathetic and enthusias- 
tic, praises the slightest improvement 
and if concerned only with compari- 
sons with the child’s own past records, 
then the attributes of the good teach- 
er are evidenced. 


The Teacher’s Jobs 


(1) Respond every time the child 
needs help. (2) Guide his free read- 
ing insofar as the reading level and 
the choice of books in which he is in- 
terested are concerned. (3) Do not 
base comprehension tests for record 
purposes on material read in the free 
reading period. The purposes of this 
period are to develop reading skills 
through children experiencing suc- 
cess in reading and of course, to de- 
velop a love for reading. (4) In com- 
prehension tests, mark the stop just 
before a climax in the story to arouse 
interest in further reading to finish 
the story. (5) In dealing with re- 
medial silent reading, the child needs 
exercises in guessing riddles, in 
critical thinking, in reading to follow 
directions, in testing to remember 
what is read and in vocabulary de- 
velopment. (6) See that oral reading 
selections which are not too difficult 
are studied first. (7) Encourage 
parents to buy desirable books. 


Spelling 


Poor spelling is due to poor visual 





memory, lack of phonetic training and 
insufficient dictionary work. If the 
child’s visual memory is poor, he may 
be greatly helped by a phonics course 
and a dictionary course. The use of 
the dictionary should be taught in 
detail, formaliy, and the training 
should not stop when the child has 
learned to find words readily. In Div- 
ision 2, besides conquering the grade 
lists, the child should be able to attack 
new words at his grade level success- 
fully. Systematic reviews of spelling 
corrections are very important. Each 
child in the writer’s own classroom 
has one section of his spelling book 
for “Spelling Enemies”, in which he 
places the correction for every mis- 
spelling in any of his school work. He 
has another section of his book for 
“Spelling Helps” in which he attempts 
new words he needs. If the example is 
wrong the teacher writes the correc- 
tion underneath. 


The Programme of Studies requires 
spelling in Division 2, to be studied 
by the pupil rather than taught by the 
teacher. My own class follow this pro- 
cedure in learning to spell a word: 
See it, Say it, Think it, Try it, Check 
it, Use it. A list of spelling rules 
appears at the back of Dr. Quance’s 
speller and also in Dr. Dickie’s Ju- 
nior Language Series, which can be 
taught formally. It is suggested that 
we should require spelling accuracy in 
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all written work whether it be in 
Arithmetic, Enterprise, etc. 


Oral. English 


Oral English troubles are partly 
due to the fact that the speech of 
the home quite often is careless of 
English, and since generally the 
child does most talking at home, the 
school’s remedial efforts are often de- 
feated. Then too, some of the radio 
programs to which the child listens do 
not set a very high standard of Eng- 
lish Usage. The teacher herself may 
not set a very good example. There 
may not be nearly enough purposeful 
opportunities for talking practice in 
the class activities.Maybe errors are 
. not checked consistently in all class- 
room activities. The writer requires 
complete sentences to be used in ask- 
ing or answering questions during 
any period of the day. Children are 
encouraged to correct any other’s oral 
English: the one making the error 
corrects it at the time and later makes 
a note of it in the section of his book 
devoted to “English Errors”. All 
class errors are transferred to the 
teacher’s plan book for purposes of 
remedial work. We take every oppor- 
tunity for oral work in quiz exercises, 
oral reports, story telling, speech 
training, programs and current 
events, etc. 


Written English 


If from the beginning one refuses to 
accept careless written work, much 
remedial work can be avoided. The 
aims in Division 2 are to master the 
sentence and the paragraph. In the 
last few years there has been a trend 
towards using a variety of word an- 
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Relationship Between 
School Boards and Teachers 


Whereas it is now our interest 
to have a more cordial relation- 
ship betweén school boards and . 
teachers, 


Therefore be it Resolved: 
That we work with the end in 
view of promoting a more har- 
monious relationship by utiliz- 
ing the opportunities afforded 
by conventions, magazines and 
committees, etc. 

Resolution passed at 1944 A.G.M. 





swer tests and, possibly, the child has 
not been getting enough practice in 
writing sentences and paragraphs. 
Writing interesting spelling sentences, 
answering radio quiz questions, an- 
swering comprehension test questions 
in complete sentences, writing para- 
graphs on reports made by other 
members of the class, writing letters 
and working vocabulary development 
exercises all give the child much 
needed practice. All written exercises 
should be checked by the teacher, cor- 
rected by the child and then re- 
checked. Board charts of weekly re- 
checking of written work are kept. 
Maintaining this standard requires 
considerable work for the teacher but 
the improvement in written work 
makes it more than worth-while. Our 
class has developed a real accuracy 
complex. 

Improving Your Reading, published 
by Clarke Irwin and Co. has a variety 
of interesting and practical exercises 
for remedial work. 
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The Army Appraises Our Educational System... 


By Irvine H. Graham, M.A., A.L.C.M., 


Instructor in Music and English, Provincial Normal School, Calgary 


INCE the war in Europe is fin- 

ished and the war in Asia will 
likely be completed in due time, let us 
reflect for a moment on some of the 
conclusions regarding education that 
have been revealed by the War De- 
partment. What has been the result 
of the kind of education we have been 
administering to our pupils during the 
last ten to fifteen years? The most 
likely place to find a good answer to 
this question is to turn to the apprais- 
al statistics of the War Department 
of an Educational System which in 
some respects is somewhat similar to 
our own, namely that of the United 
States, where a careful tabulation of 
the educational product of the schools 
is available for consideration. 


What does the army say about the 
product of our schools? The answer is 
contained in a very revealing article 
in Fortune Magazine for July, 1943: 


Unpleasant statistics come out 
of the War Department, twenty- 
eight out of every thousand men 
are rejected because they are too 
badly trained to pass the simplest 
literary tests and are too badly 
grounded to receive an army edu- 
cation. Rejections indicate that 
our educational effort is spotty. . . 
Many high school and college 
graduates are seriously deficient 
in mathematics and science, and 
weak in the clear and simple use 
of the English language. 


This careful criticism of our pres- 
ent educational setup continues by 
indicating that our present system is 
not progressive, not occupational, nor 
social, nor scientific. It is, generally 
speaking, a hodgepodge of them all, 
and as such serves as a setting in 
which arguments about the best way 
to teach are carried out. 
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There is also a critical discussion 
of the philosophical controversy in 
higher education led by Hutchins on 
one side and Gideonse on the other. 
The obvious divergence of viewpoint 
behind all the discussion is that there 
are two opposing ways of looking at 
life. One emphasizes value of experi- 
ence of tangible discoverable facts; it 
judges truth by results. The other em- 
phasizes the procedures of logic and 
of the intellect; it insists that truth 
is absolute, not relative to a given 
situation or to a desired result. A 
man who believes that the most im- 
portant thing about life has many 
facets will necessarily desire that the 
curriculum should have many facets; 
whereas one who believes that the 
most important thing in life is a 
hierarchy of guiding truths will seek 
to put that hierarchy into the course 
of study. To quote again: 


Our students today resemble 
nervous victims of indigestion by 
overeating. So far as information 
about the world is concerned, they 
live in an economy of super-abun- 
dance, the schools force them to 
swallow more than they can pos- 
sibly assimilate. . . . Nor is it 
right to let the student choose 
what he thinks he might like, any 
more than it is wise to let him 
dictate his own diet, particularly 
if his taste runs to chocolate sun- 
daes. . . . It may be that our 
schools have weakened themselves 
by refusing to limit themselves. 
They are accepting the functions 
that other institutions—church, 
industry, home, political organ- 
izations—have appeared to relin- 
quish and by trying to do too’ 
much may very well be ending 
by doing too little. 


The army also has found that ma- 
thematics and physics are excellent 
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basic subjects for handling engines of 

-war, and that in commercial enter- 
prise the capacity to think a job 
through is of greater value than 
simply the ability to use business 
machines. This idea should not lead 
one to believe that there should be 
no occupational training, but it does 
indicate that occupational training 
succeeds best when fortified and 
strengthened by a general education 
i.e., it should never be permitted to 
interfere with the real work of the 
schools. 


The question then arises, what shall 
we teach in schools? The answer, na- 
turally, is that we shall teach pupils 
to think, but then we are immediately 
faced with another question—how 


shall we teach a pupil to think? This 
moot question has had many answers 
and many hundreds of curriculums 
have been written with the “thinking” 
idea in mind. For a very logical and 
sensible answer I quote again from 
the same article: 


One of the most foolproof 
methods of training the pupil to 
think is to introduce him to or- 
dered units of thought; indeed, 
the best way to learn how think- 
ing should be done in the present 
is to study the way in which it 
has been done in the past—to 
study, that is, the great writers, 
the great mathematicians, the 
great scientists and philosophers; 
the great historians, and the 
great artists. Some of these men 
are of our own time, more of 
them are of the past. 


Compulsory Military Training After the War 


Young people are in favor of con- 
tinuing compulsory military training 
after the war. In a Gallup Poll sur- 
vey of youth opinion (ages 15-24) 
made for the Canadian Youth Com- 
mission, the following question was 
asked civilian yovrth in Canada: 


After the war ‘s over, do you 
think every able-bodied young 
man should be required to serve 
one year in the army, navy, or 
air force? 

46% favour this proposal; 40% 


oppose it—with the remainder unde- 
cided. Regional differences are negli- 
gible, the vote in Quebec being 45% 
in favour and 42% opposed. 

Young men—those who would be 
directly affected, favour the proposal 
more than do young women. So do 
those under 20 who are still at school. 
Those with some college training 
evince the least enthusiasm for the 
proposal, perhaps because they see it 
as delaying their professional train- 
ing or practice. 

A poll taken for the same age group 
in the armed services, both at home 
and overseas, shows 58% in favour 
of continuing compulsory service. 
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The Canadian Youth Commission 
had several polls of youth opinion 
made relating to education, employ- 
ment, citizenship, and religion, in or- 
der to supply data to the sub-commit- 
tees of the Commission now drafting 
reports oh these subjects. Recommen- 
dations based on the reports will be 
made during the conference of the 
Youth Commission, to be held in To- 
ronto on June 23, 24 and 25. These 
recommendations will be presented to 
government authorities and other 
bodies. 
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Iowa Elementary Silent Reading 
Test 


Dear Mr. Barnett: 

If the directions for scoring are 
followed in their entirety the new, 
revised Iowa Elementary Silent Read- 
ing Test does not provide teachers 
with a satisfactory “measure of av- 
erage silent reading ability”. So 
mechanical is the scoring tnat one 
cannot but have a certain amount of 
admiration for the authors’ ingenuity. 
Unfortunately, in their striving after 


the mechanical they have sacrificed: 


accuracy for “freedom from excessive 
influence of very high or very low 
subtest scores” and for “ease in com- 
putation”. Why one pupil should be 
penalized for having very high scores 
in the sub-tests and another rewarded 
for having very low scores is some- 
thing that is beyond—perhaps I 
should say above—the comprehension 
of ordinary mortals. The use of a 
median score, determined by means 
of a ruler, in preference to an average 
score, determined in the usual way, 
produces results remarkable for their 
absurdity. 

The following is an example of how 
a median score works out in practice: 
Mike’s aggregate is 1316; Elias’s is 
1287. Mike’s median score is 157, his 
grade equivalent is 7.7, and his age 
equivalent is 13. Elias’s median score 
is 168, his grade equivalent is 9.6, and 
his: age equivalent is 17 years, 4 
months. In this particular instance, 
the smaller the aggregate, the higher 
the pupil’s standing. 

Let us take another example: one 
pupil has an aggregate of 1256; an- 
other an aggregate of 1104—a differ- 
ence of 152, the average difference for 
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each sub-test being 19. The median, 
however, erases all differences, and 
gives each pupil a median standard 
score of 168. 

Such glaring absurdities will un- 
doubtedly lead to a loss of confidence 
in the test as a whole. 

A RURAL TEACHER. 





Education of Germany 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

With the complete capitulation of 
Germany one would suppose that the 
education of Germany will be closely 
supervised in that country during the 
next few years. 

One solution which might be at- 
tempted is the importing of teachers 
from the Allied countries and placing 
them in Germany, to teach the Ger- 
man youth the principles of Democ- 
racy. 

To your knowledge, is such a move 
likely? Where might one write con- 
cerning it? 

I was denied the privilege of enter- 
ing military service and would cer- 
tainly be interested in this phase of 
the job. 

Yours truly, 
E. W. GABERT, 
Principal, Wayne Public School. 





A Study in World Citizenship 


Dear Mr. Barnett: 

I am sending you today a bulletin 
A Study in World Friendship re- 
ceived from the Department of Edu- 
cation, California. You may wish to 
say something of this in the next 
issue of the magazine. 

This activity is one that is rather 
representative at the moment as many 
groups of educationists are directly 
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fostering international fellowship and 
unity. You may keep the bulletin for 
your files but please return the letter 
to me after you have made your 
memos. 
Yours sincerely, 
M. E. LaZerte, 
Dean, Faculty of Education. 





Dear Dean LaZerte: 

The enclosed bulletin comes to you 
with this personal request for your 
co-operation in making this project 
a part of the experience of every el- 
ementary and secondary pupil under 
your guidance. The origin of the 
bulletin is set forth in the Preface 
and Foreword, but the California 
State Department is serving only to 
initiate a proposal which should be 
incorporated into the educational pro- 
grams of all the United Nations, if a 
just and durable peace is to be the 
outcome of the present global strug- 
gle. 

No doubt extensive provision is now 
made in your curriculum for the de- 
velopment of. intercultural under- 
standing. Most school systems would 
subscribe to the following purposes; 
to develop— é; 


Sensitivity to the _ interests, 
needs and problems of other peo- 


ples; 

Understanding that every per- 
son, regardless of race or na- 
tionality, has inherent worth; 

Respect and appreciation for 
the worth-while achievement of 
all the peoples of the world; 

Tolerance with respect to the 
manners, customs, and points of 
view of other people; 

Faith in the democratic pro- 
cesses of fact-finding and con- 
ference in the settling of differ- 
ences, and the formulation of 
constructive policies; 

Interest in and loyalty to the 
ideal of a world organized for 
peace and justice. 

These are the purposes to be at- 
tained through the activities and ex- 
periences described in the accom- 
panying bulletin. It is suggested that 


the specific activity of designing a 
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United Nations symbol will impress 
upon children and youth, the values 
which are necessary to a free way of 
life. Education has great responsi- 
bility to cement the unity now repre- 
sented in the United Nations, and to 
guarantee a future based upon under- 
standing and common effort, in a 
world freed from the recurrent curse 
of war. 

It is our plan to translate this 
bulletin into the language of our 
allies. Wherever possible, it will be 
presented personally by educators 
whose responsibilities take them to the 
countries of our allies, as a part of 
the war effort. In all countries it will 
be presented to educational leaders as 
a suggestion of a dynamic contribu- 
tion education may make in winning 
the war and securing a permanent 
peace. 

It is our hope eventually to publish 
a bulletin which will represent the 
results of activities stimulated by this 
suggestion. We need your active co- 
operation. It is our belief that teach- 
ers and children will be fired by en- 
thusiasm for a project which should 
emphasize (1) understanding of the 
factors which brought the world to its 
present conflict, and those which will 
safeguard it against a recurrence of 
such a catastrophe to civilization; 
(2) participation in playing a vital 
part in truly winning the war, be- 
cause of the foundation laid for world 
peace and unity. 

When you have had an opportunity 
to examine the bulletin, may I not 
hear from you that the schools un- 
der your guidance will participate in 
this project in world friendship? If 
you can make use of the specific 
suggestions outlined in the bulletin, 
you are welcome to use the material 
in any way. 

Cordially yours, 
HELEN HEFFERNAN, 
Chief, Division of Elementary 

Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, Calif. 
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~ Approach to Study 


Schools of all nations should use 
every means within their power to 
develop feelings and attitudes of a 
permanent world peace among their 
people. The development of these feel- 
ings and attitudes should become an 
integral part of their program. An 
effective way to do this would be to 
develop plans looking toward the de- 
signing and adopting of a symbol ex- 
pressing unity among the United Na- 
tions with the hope that as nations 
from the Axis powers become recon- 
structed they will wish to become a 
part of a world collaboration of na- 
tions. 

In carrying out this study several 
approaches can be made. One sugges- 
tion is that units of different cultures 
or:countries might be studied with the 
emphasis on world unity and the 
brotherhood of man. Among the coun- 
tries that merit greater consideration 
in the curriculum are Russia, the Bal- 
kans, the Asiatic countries, our neigh- 
bors. south ofthe Rio» Grande River, 
and’ others. Another ‘approach might 
be the development of units dealing 


with problems of world. unity and 
world peace. Some suggested problems 
are: How can the school help build 
understanding and appreciation of 
world citizenship? How can _ the 
schools help develop better relations 
among people of all culture groups?, 
and how can the schools help develop 
appreciation of the kind of interna- 
tional relations that will guarantee 
permanent world peace? Still another 
suggestion is to utilize the frame- 
work and content fields of study in 
music, art, social studies, and science. 
Blocks of work could be set up in each 
of these areas that would deal with 
foreign relations, world unity, and 
peace, 


In carrying out the above sugges- 
tions, recommendations are being 
made for three levels in the school 
program; namely, the elementary 
school, junior high school, and senior 
high school. 


—From A Study in World Friend- 
‘ship. Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education. 


ATTENTION TEACHERS! 


As the school term is drawing to a 
close, we would appreciate your re- 


turning any books in your possession 
before the end of June. 


The A.T.A. Library 


June, 1945. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 


LODGING DURING SUMMER 
SESSION, 1945 


Standard University Rates 
* 


MAKE APPLICATIONS TO: 


The Rector, 
St. Joseph’s College, 
University Campus, 
Edmonton. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS FORM 


Those teachers who are changing schools, those teachers who are remaining in 
the same schools tut are changing their post office address, and those teachers 
who are leaving the profession are asked to fill in the change of address form 
as soon as they have the necessary information and send it to the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, Edmonton. Please help us in this matter. It is a legal 
requirement.* 


RMI RO Te nr a face swat nde coendnnatnactgelahglpinptrecbaespiclvasesacsanséae 


I i oa as cadiricienscetcieabiabunpimoconanieebea tenth i seadieassceglameiietiaitins 
PPI Guirime COMMS FORT TOGG HG nna ccscisseccccecevssincsgsvetcsosesecwesssescenosecuation 


an ac Nh a ecedcemucneets PO tere cccbocasscs 
NEW ADDRESS (Teaching Year 1945-46) .................c0ccececssccsseccsesceseceesseccecceateecee 


I cs isaialeapicisan nbd sleesaseesiauandaital No 


*When a teacher enters upon any contract of engagement with the board of trustees of any 
school district in the Province of Alberta, he shall give notice forthwith in writing to the 
Secretary of the Association of the date of his proposed employment and the remuneration 
agreed upon, and in such case the board of trustees may employ the teacher unless and 
until the Association notifies him in writing that the teacher is not a member.—The 
Teaching Profession Act, 1935. 
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Timetable for Special Tests in 
Commercial subjects to be given 
at the 1945 University Summer 
Session 
Monday, August 6: 
8:30 a.m.—Commercial Arithmetic 
10:30 a.m.—Commercial Law, 
Typewriting I and II 
1:30 p.m.—Bookkeeping I 
3:30 p.m.—Bookkeeping II 
Tuesday, August 7: 
8:30 a.m.—Office Training 
10:30 a.m.—Stenography II, 
Typewriting I and II 
1:30 p.m.—Economics 
3:30 p.m.—Stenography I 
The special tests in Typewriting I 
and II, and Stenography II, will be 
given at the Strathcona High School, 
84th Ave. and 105th St. All other 
special tests in commercial subjects 
will be given in Room 17, Normal 
School (Garneau Brick Bldg., 87th 
Ave. and 109th St.). 
A fee of $2.00 is payable at the time 
of the examination for each examin- 
ation taken. 


‘Place Mat’ Contest 


As a means of providing Canadian 
School children with a solid founda- 
tion in the principle of Nutrition, and 
with a view to making them and 
keeping them healthy Canadian citi- 
zens, the Division of Nutrition of the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare is sponsoring a classroom ac- 
tivity entitled “Place Mat” contest. 

In Alberta this contest is being sup- 
ported by the Department of Educa- 
tion and the A.T.A. 


June, 1945 


In our Province four competitions 
will be held, among the pupils of 
Grades 4, 5, and 6 only. 

(1) Pupils in larger cities. 

(2) Pupils in smaller urban 

centres. 

(8) Pupils in villages and graded 

* rural schools. 

(4) Pupils in one room rural 

schools. 
In each of these four competitions, 
three prizes will be offered. 
First Prize—$15 War Savings 
Certificate. 

Second Prize—$10 War Savings 
Certificate. 

Third Prize—$5 War Savings 
Certificate. 

The Place Mat may be of any ma- 
terial, paper, oil cloth, ete., but must 
not be larger than 15” by 18”. 
10” by 14” is recommended. 


The Place Mat must illustrate all 
five major food groups as listed in 
“Canada’s Food Rules”; an example 
of each food group, with an indication 
of the amounts recommended for 
daily use must appear on the Place 
Mat. The food groups are: 

1. Milk—Adults, % to 1 pint. 

‘Children 1% pints to 1 quart. 
2. Fruit—One serving of citrus 
fruit or tomatoes or their juices; 
: and one serving of other fruit. 
3. Vegetables—At least one serv- 
ing of potatoes; at least two 
servings of other vegetables, 
preferably leafy, green or yellow 
and frequently raw. 
4. Cereals and Bread—One serving 
of a whole-grain cereal and at 
least four slices of Canada Ap- 
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Muckleston’s Beauty Parlor 
and Barber Shop 


10328 
Jasper Ave. 


Phone 


27651 Edmonton 


proved Vitamin B bread (whole 
wheat, brown or white), with 
butter. 

5. Meat and Fish—One serving of 
meat, fish, poultry or meat alter- 
nates such as beans, peas, nuts, 
eggs or cheese. Also use eggs 
and cheese at least three times a 
week each, and liver frequently. 


Illustrations may be of any type— 
e.g. animated cartoons, sketches, 
graphs, etc., and may be done by any 
suitable medium, e.g. crayon, pencil, 
paints, etc. 

Full name, address, grade and 
name of school should be written 
plainly on back of Place Mat. 


Competition opens beginning of fall 
term 1945 and closes November 30th, 
1945. 


Trois-Pistoles Summer School 


The University of Western Ontario 
is conducting at Trois-Pistoles, Que- 
bec, a Summer School of special in- 
terest to teachers of English and of 
French. There will be an eight-week 
course of instruction on basic English, 
including lectures, observation of 
teaching, practice teaching and study. 
The course is aimed to provide a gen- 
eral knowledge of the development of 
basic English, of the basic list of 
850 words, and of approved methods 
for the teaching of English to non- 


FASHION DRESS SHOPPE 
Fashion Firsts are First at 


THE FASHION 
10146 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 








English-speaking persons by means of 
the basic English system. 

There is also a French Summer 
School at Trois-Pistoles, beginning on 
June 28 and continuing until August 
22nd. 

Teachers who are interested in 
these courses should apply to Profes- 
sor H. E. Jenkin, University of West- 
ern Ontario, London, Ontario. 


Your Next Job 


Every Tuesday afternoon on the 
C.B.C. Trans-Canada network, there 
will be a radio talk on postwar voca- 
tional guidance for girls and women. 
This series of talks began on May 1 
and will continue throughout the sum- 
mer in a series of twenty-five pro- 
grammes. 


The talks, to be heard from 4:18 to 
4:30 p.m. MDT, will be given by ex- 
perienced experts in various fields and 
will be of special interest to those 
planning careers. Following are some 
of the topics and careers to be dis- 
cussed: choosing your job; stenogra- 
phy; selling, teaching, social work, 
women in trade unions, industrial 
work, civil service, millinery, house- 
hold work, music, garment work, re- 
ceptionist, hotel and restaurant work, 
banking, beautician, dietitian, archi- 
tecture, librarian, nursery school 
work, bond selling, doctor, radio and 
newspaper work. 


Audio-Visual Aids Manual for 
Alberta Schools now Available 


The Audio-Visual.Aids Manual for 
Alberta schools is now off the press. 
Copies have been mailed to Superin- 
tendents of School Divisions, Super- 
intendents of City Schools, the Prin- 
cipals of all non-Divisional schools, 
Teachers of Divisional schools where 
projectors are available and of schools 
on the National Film Board circuits, 
and to those teachers who made ap- 
plication direct to the Department of 
Education. A limited supply has been 
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forwarded also to Divisional Board 
offices. Additional copies required may 
be obtained upon application direct to 
the Audio-Visual Aids Branch, De- 
partment of Education, Edmonton. 

It will be noted that, in the Subject 
and Grade Classification lists, a num- 
ber of films have not been assigned 
Optimum Grade Placements and 
Grade Spreads. These films were not 
delivered at the time the Manual went 
to press. Some have since been de- 
livered and it is anticipated that all 
will be available shortly, when their 
evaluations will be announced. 

Films in the library may now be 
had upon application. 

The Audio-Visual Aids Branch ex- 





AMERICAN DAIRY LUNCH 


Your Satisfaction is our Pleasure 


Jasper Avenue and 102nd Street 
(Established 1914) 


Edmonton Alberta. 


pects to have a library of filmstrips 
ready for circulation when schools 
open in September. 





Test in Music Theory 
A test in Music Theory 1 on the 
Junior Certificate in Music will be 
offered on July 10th at 1:30 p.m. in 
Room 18, Garneau School. 


Score Card for English Evaluation 


GRADE XII 
Section A—Use with Scoring Sheet 


ADD marks. 
1. Material: 


(a) For use of significant material. 


(b) For use of relevant material. 


(c) For appropriate length, without padding on the one hand or paucity 


of ideas on the other. 
2. Organization of Material: 


(a) For skill in arranging material in logical or chronological order. 

(b) For skill in dividing material into suitable topics or divisions, and 
indicatng such divisions by consistent paragraphing. 

(c) For coherence within the paragraphs by means of suitable transition 


from one idea to the next. 
8. Style—Vocabulary: 


(a) For each instance of vocabulary appropriate to the purpose of 


the writer. 


(b) For each instance of words which are concise and vivid, colour- 
ful but not trite, concrete, beautiful or appealing. 


Sentence Organization— 


(a) For the ability to distinguish between principal and subordinate 
ideas, as exemplified by the use of principal and subordinate 
clauses, participial, phrases, gerunds, infinitives. 

(b) For variety in sentence structure, e.g.: 

(i) in ways of beginning sentences, 
(ii) in types of sentences, such as loose, periodic, balanced, 
short, long, simple, complex. 


Effectiveness—For vivid and imaginative writing as exemplified 
by the use of forceful words and figures of speech to convey a 
variety of sense impressions. 
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N.B.—This section affords an excellent opportunity to separate the excellent 
writer from the dull, or commonplace writer. This is the section in 
which the marker may reward marked ability to express personality 
through writing. It is here that humour, irony, love for animals, sen- 
sitiveness to one’s surroundings, cynicism, or other traits show up to 
single out the impressive writer from his mediocre companions. The 
crusader type, the armchair type, the reflective type come into their 
own in Section A. Unless a significant number, say three per cent, stand 
out in this way the examiner is probably overlooking them and he should 
show more discrimination. 


Section B—-For checking correctness in Written Language 
DEDUCT marks. 


Deduct for Maximum 
each error deduction 


1. Spelling (including the apostrophe) .......................... 3 27 P 
D, | PRRROMAMBON RHO iin. Ann LL 3 15 
(a) Capitals. 
(b) Sentence endings. 
(c) Comma: 
(i) To separate items in addresses and dates. 
(ii) To separate words, phrases, or clauses in a 
series. 
(iii) To set off non-restrictive modifiers. 
(iv) To set off a phrase or clause at the beginning 
of a sentence. 
(v) To set off direct address and appositives. 
(vi) To set off words introducing a direct 
quotation. 
(d) Semicolon: 
(i) To separate principal clauses when the 
conjunction is omitted. 
(ii) Before a conjunction when principal clauses 
are broken by punctuation. 
(e) Quotation marks, single and double, for direct 
narration and quotations. 
(f) Colon, before a long quotation or a long series. 
I a a ucisnecan td 3 18 
(a) Impropriety—improper use of words. 
(b) Repetition. 
(c) Slang. 
(d) Redundancy. 
i Sine ccc can sssn nth Sst ete tee eel 3 18 
(a) Use of adjective for adverb. 
(b) Wrong use of prepositions and conjunctions, 
e.g. like and so. 
(c) Lack of agreement of subject and predicate. 
(d) Confusing past tense and perfect participle. 
(e) Lack of agreement of pronoun with antecedent. 
(f) Case errors. 
(g) Double negative. 
SONS DEOOEES >... canscnl.-drse-ehatepalatanda tie ts 4 36 
(a) Run-on sentences; excessive use of and and so. 
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(b) Incomplete. sentences. 
(c) Misplaced modifiers. 
(d) Indefinite reference of pronoun, participle, or 
gerund. 
(e) Tense sequence. 
(f) Error in use of parallel structure. 
(g) Changing the point of view, e.g. from present 
to past, active to passive. 
Ds I Scala ses echt aia pencevserioeroneneettee tones 2 6 
(a) Spacing on the page, and title. 
(b) General neatness. 
(c) Indentation of paragraphs, to indicate different 
speakers as well as divisions of subject matter. 


Score Card for English Evaluation 
GRADE IX 
Section A—Essay Score Card 


ADD mar. Add as Maximum 
ks Stated Addition 


I. Sentence Structure— 
(a) Give 8 marks unless most sentences are 
incoherent, in which case give 4 marks ................ 4, 4 
(b) For each instance of the following add marks 
as indicated: 
(1) Use of participles (other than attributive) 2, 1 


CEy Tae OE I i ssc cccergeieenttipiiniene 1 
(3) Use of inverted sentence ..................-0----0-0--0+« 1 
(4) Use of well-formed complex sentences ........ Qo i 
(5) Use of effective transitional devices ............ 2 
18 
II. Diction— 
re "Cs I onc 2 cecrctapisgdtiecieaieerated 6 
(b) For each instance of the following add marks 
as indicated: 
OT A RII abba sn dad si dicesenanteangrtaseastonnacespicoebee Jak 
(2) Specific nouns and vivid adjectives ................ ae 
Oy CO seca ssensenectenpetecmnced x 3 
12 
III. Material— 
(a) Give 6 marks unless ideas are childish (in 
which case give 8 marks) or irrelevant (in 
Which: Gneé- give G2 eae Georges 
(b) For, effective organization of material (by 
illustrations, details, contrast, comparison, 
etc.) give 0, 2, or 4 marks according to merit 0, 2, 2 
10 


40 
Divide total score under “A” by 2. (Possible ——-—20) 
2 
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DEDUCT marks 
Deduct For Maximum 
Each Error Deduction 
I. Spelling (including apostrophe) ................-.-.-s:-ss-sssese--+ 3 24 
II. Punctuation— 12 
2. Hemet tend NO inicnce secicesicvepinse er wtsnsetcnsiartiomains 2 
Fe ee es ncausenssaghbidsdenepeaepenmenciagl 1 


(a) Words and phrases in series. 
(b) Interruptions or parenthetical expressions. 


(c) A phrase or clause set at the beginning 
of a sentence. 


8. Other marks. of punctuation 2.22.2... cc..---.-cseeseeeeeeee 2 


NOTE: Deductions are to be made only for gross 
or glaring errors, especially in the case 
of the comma, 
III. Word Usage— 16 
1. Homonymes ...............2i8.29202038_£0001 262s 4 





2. Use of adjective for adverb 4 
8. Wrong use of prepositions and conjunctions; use 

sal csinaaimiea henna 4 
4. Impropriety—improper use: of words 22.....22.....0..... 4 
5. Violation Lol. 5GiOi.—.W..evceceveceerencerereeeen DKALIZQTL 4 
i SN ich cccicnatnavcincinrienicorencarcnanrn IAEA ALA ui. to g 
7. Words omiitted. ....22cusicae zal. bamiilax. 4 

IV. Grammar— 16 

1. Agreement; verb and subject, antecedent 

UN I cairn ncdk Sc cetacean tasencbcntoninbletctoownpne 4 
a Ean eananiamnnspenalentqeqnasuneenaginn seemed 4 
WS INI WI I iis Sct nccnseececnscacsccno aavseiatinanonee 4 
em I i scscnnicteniennenes 4 

V. Sentence Organization— 32 

1. Run-on sentences; excessive use of “and” and “so” 12 
Bs” RIN RII iio ccicccnctsinserssceasinnsivetenceneimensecssceee 12 
8. Incomplete or fragmentary sentence ..............-.-..---. 8 
Oe Fe I I tis cca eater nremedbacyysbinn 8 
5. Misplaced modifiers, wrong word order .................--. 8 
6. Indefinite reference of pronouns ..................-.-c-ss-----00 8 
Te? Te I hai isin dp ebeceincntadce babes 8 
8. Unrelated modifiers; dangling participle, gerund 

aN CURE IP ER ER ER nc 8 
gl (Mme ORG snes cn ccinwsnscactnnsicnencernsece 8 

100 


Divide total score under “B” by 5. (Possible—-—-—=20) 
5 





On What Basis Shall We 
Grade? 


At this time of year the shop in- 
structor is called upon to submit to 
the administrative office his final 
grading of the students who ‘have 
been engaged in shop work during the 
term. In most instances the basis of 
these final awards is left entirely in 


the hands of the instructor which, of, 


course, is equally true with the teach- 
ers of other subjects. There are prob- 
ably few exceptions to this “freedom 
of judgment”. As a result it has be- 
come a well-known fact that the en- 
suing variety in evaluation in all sub- 
jects is astonishing, and often. discon- 
certing or even embarrassing: to the 
administration. Actual tests in which 
different teachers of a subject so ex- 
act as mathematics, for example, are 
asked to mark a given set of papers, 
serve to prove the point. How much 
greater the variety therefore in the 
case of those subjects where it is not 
a question of definite answers, but on 
the contrary, a matter of careful 
judgment of pupil accomplishment in 
music, art, drama, or industrial arts. 
At this point we’ll admit that curi- 
osity has prompted us to wonder just 
how much uniformity exists through- 
out the province in this business of 
preparing final marks in General 
Shop. The instructor in Lethbridge 
grades his students according to his 
standards; the boys in Smoky Lake 
are graded; the Jasper shop man has 
a grading system; certain standards 
of attainment have been set up in 
Drumheller; nine general shop teach- 
ers in Calgary are just now submit- 
ting lists of final marks, and so on. 
For purposes of illustration let us 
take the particular case of Grade IX, 
the graduating year of the Inter- 
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mediate School. It is safe to say that 
more than 3,000 students will receive 
credit for the General Shop option 
from more than 100 instructors in the 
province. Most of these shop students 
have been engaged in the work since 
Grade VII. Therefore it seems reason- 
able to suppose that this final grading 
in Grade IX will be somewhat of a 
summing up of three years’ work, 
particularly if the students have been 
associated with the same instructor 
during the three years.’ Considerable 
project work will have been accom- 
plished; much skill and knowledge 
will have been attained. The student 
has “grown up” with the work as it 
has increased in difficulty and quality. 
through the years. He has shown apti- 
tude or lack of it. He has shown an 
attitude towards his work worthy of 
a good student, or he has shown an 
unhealthy attitude. He has made his 
contribution towards the smooth run- 
ning and maintenance of the shop. or 
he has been unco-operative. He is now 
leaving the Junior High School level, 
taking with him our judgment of his 
record in the shop. It is apparent 
therefore that the conscientious 
preparation of these final grades 
should result in more than a fairly 
accurate indication of what types of 
shop student ‘will be entering Grade 
X, or entering industry. 


As a result of the further prompt- 
ing of our curiosity we have made a 
few enquiries and have received the 
following six answers to our question, 
“On what do you base your final 
marks in Grade IX?” We present 
them here, not with any suggestion 
that any of them are bad, but rather 
to show how in the small circle of 
six there exists a marked difference 
of opinion, to say the least. 
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Shop Instructor A: 








Quantity of work .................. 25% 
Quality of work ....................-- 25% 
Effort and attitude ................ 20% 
Knowledge ............--.-.-.:0-c+--+-0+++ 20% 
Care'of tools ii.t.iicis2nd62 10% 

100% 

Shop Instructor B: 

Year’s project work ..............-- 30% 
Attitude and interest ............ 25% 
Final written test ............-..--- 25% 
Attendance and punctuality..10% 
Shop notebooks ..............-------- 10% 

100% 


Shop Instructor C: 
Year’s construction work..33 44 % 
Conduct and attention 








i I acliicereptapiacontsicner 33% % 
Mechanical drawing .........- 33 4% % 
100% 
Shop Instructor D: 

Bench (Work ...002220.05..--.-..22222 40% 
Attitude towards work .......... 20% 
Notebooks | ...:........------0-00--+--++- 20% 
Drafting plates ..............---.-.-- 10% 
Aiioenatioey 222285 <.es-i-- 10% 
100% 


Shop Instructor E: 
Manipulative work— 








(projects, etc.) .........---.------- 60% 
Wises eee ees 2n i... 25% 
Student personnel 

participation ..............-.-..----- 15% 

100% 

Shop Instructor F: 

Wen MEOIK 53 6cgeemnecee parsers 30% 
I i ssn ve cineweas 25% 
nanan Racal 20% 
BUA TENE, 220 05n2---nos-nreeaneee-- 15% 
Tool sharpening test ............ 10% 

100% 
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For the present we’ll leave the 
matter here with just this thought 
and hope. A careful comparison of 
the above statements makes an in- 
teresting study. A province-wide sur- 
vey would no doubt reveal a truly 
marvelous range of variety in the 
grades given in the different centres. 
Or rather should we say that the 
basis on which the marks are award- 
ed would show little semblance of 
uniformity. To those who say that this 
is no more true in the case of the in- 
dustrial arts than in any of the other 
optional subjects we counter with the 
argument that our shop work and 
shop men are now sufficiently well 
organized and supervised to render 
it possible to “get together” on a 
matter of this kind. We are confident 
that the matter of unifying grading 
practices throughout the Province is 
now receiving official attention and 
we hope that in the near future 
some definite basis of awarding marks 
in industrial arts will be adopted. We 
are certain that shop men will wel- 
come an innovation of this type. 

—L. E. 

Many a woman thinks she has 
bought a gown for a ridiculous price 
when in reality she bought it for an 
absurd figure. 





“‘Why does a moth eat a rug?” 
“T dunno. Why?” 
“So it can see the floor show.” 


This Spring Have 2 STABER 


* History making 


PROT-N-IZED CREAM 
PERMANENT $2.95 


Shampoo and Finger Wave 50c 














No Appointment Necessary 





10047-101A Avenue, Edmonton 


(Around the Corner from Kresge’s) 
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The MATH -SCI Corner 


DR. A. J. COOK, 
University of Alberta 


J. T. CUYLER, B.A., 
Medicine Hat 





Bee pace grr ten net eeemenrauenetheriie depirepoairieonty tery severe 


Teachers are requested to for- 
ward questions on mathematics to 
Dr. A. J. Cook, University of Al- 
berta, and to send questions per- 
taining to science to J. T. Cuyler, 
Alexandra High School, Medicine 
Hat. Other contributions to the 
column will be welcome. These may 
concern any stage of the school 
programme in mathematics and 
science—Elementary, Intermediate 
and High School. Send them to the 
editors as noted above. 


Alpha and Omega 


This is the final issue of the Maga- 
zine for the teaching year 1944-45 and 
the Editors again express their appre- 
ciation to all contributors to this cor- 
ner. A glance through the file shows 
that a wide variety of topics have 
been covered and we hope they have 
been interesting to the readers. Dur- 
ing the war years the Corner has 
fared better than we dared to hope. 


Now we are entering the postwar 
era and we can expect that Canada 
will place an increasing emphasis up- 
on adequate educational provision in 
standards, in equipment and in salary 
schedules, 


The Editors plan to confer at Ed- 
monton some time during the period 
July 9th-16th. We should be glad to 
have teachers meet with us to help 
make the Corner of maximum use- 
fulness to Math. and Science teachers. 


(A.J.C. and J.T.C.) 
June, 1945 


Stream-Lining Multiplication 
and Division 
E. McKee, B.Sc., B.Ed., 
Principal, Mundare School 


Number Table 
= 3........10 11 12 
20% 6.......20 22 24 
3° 6 9........30 33 36 


10 8620 30......100 110 120 
11 =22 33......110 121 1382 
12 24 36.....120 132 144 


Pupils in Grades I and II now count 
by two’s, three’s, five’s and ten’s. This 
could be extended to include counting 
by all the numbers from one to twelve 
inclusive. As counting by each series 
is learned the class could write out 
that series. In this way each pupil 
could easily build ur 2 counting table 
similar to that above. 


Pupils find this approach to mul- 
tiplication easier than memorization 
of the formal multiplication tables. It 
has more meaning to them and they 
understand it from the start. 


Reviews will be required to ensure 
that the class has mastered the com- 
plete table on the counting basis. In 
other words, the entire emphasis is 
upon learning the horizontal rows in 
the table above. 


Only after this has been accom- 
plished, is it time to develop the re- 
lation between the vertical columns 
and the horizontal rows; that is, its 
multiplication features. The step of 
counting by six’s to thirty, to that of 
five six’s are thirty, is small if 
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approached in this way with the aid 
of the number table. 

The inverse process of learning 
that thirty contains five sixes is also 
readily seen from this table. In this 
way a strong foundation is made for 
the next step in multiplication and 
division with the pupils understand- 
ing each step in the process. The old 
system of painfully memorizing mul- 
tiplication tables is replaced by an in- 
cidental method of learning. 


Constructions in Geometry 1. 
By H. L. Larson, f 
Three Hills 


Mr. Larson writes “one of my stu- 
dents suggested that construction 4 be 
made construction 5 as now, namely 
‘to draw a straight line through a 
point parallel to a straight line’. 
Then follow this by the present con- 
struction 4, ‘to draw a perpendicular 
through a point to a straight line’,” as 
follows: 


Data— 
Let Q be the point and UV the 
given straight line. 


Construction— 

Mark off any segment AB. 

Draw COD the perpendicular bi- 

sector (const. 3) 

Draw QZ parallel to CD (const. 4) 
Prove QZ perpendicular to UV. 
Hint: Use Theorem 5(i) 

Mr. Larson continues, “the whole 
class adopted this interchange of or- 
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der in the constructions. Incidentally 
they are aware that there is no hard 
set of rules for chronology in the 
proofs of a set of theorems. We fol- 
low the text. as we choose; however as 
long as we can agree as to definitions 
and assumptions and are sure that the 
set of theorems is consistent, any text 
may serve a useful purpose.” An ex- 
ample like the one given above serves 
“as a valuable aid in getting away 
from single-pattern geometry.” 


The Musical Scale 
By H. E. Johns, 
Dept. of Physics, 
University of Alberta 
Ed. Note: This article is the 
result of an “activity”! The au- 
thor and an engineer friend found 
themselves requisitioned for the 
tuning of a certain church organ. 
This they did successfully, using 
the theory explained below. 


Musical instruments were used long 
before the frequencies of the differ- 
ent notes in the scale had been an- 
alyzed. Musical scales were built up 
so as to be pleasing to the human ear. 
Most occidental peoples had a scale 
which is essentially the same as ours. 
The Scottish people and the Chinese 
used a scale involving only the black 
notes of our present day piano. The 
frequencies of the notes in our scale 
and the relations between them will 
be discussed in this article. 


When two notes are played to- 
gether, experience shows that they 
will give a pleasing effect if the ratio 
of their frequencies is given by small 
whole numbers. This ratio of the 
higher frequency to the lower is a 
measure of the musical interval be- 
tween the two notes. For example, if 
notes of 200 and 400 vibrations per 
second are played together the effect 
will be pleasing, for the musical inter- 
val is 2:1 involving the two smallest 
whole numbers. This interval is called 
the octave. Notes of 200 and 210 vi- 
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brations per second give an interval 
21:20 and would be displeasing to the 
human ear. What is the magic in- 
herent in small whole numbers? The 
answer is found in an understanding 
of the harmonics or overtones which 
accompany the fundamental. 


Suppose the middle (C string on the 
piano is given a blow. If it vibrates 
as a whole [Fig. 1 (a)] it will pro- 
duce a note of frequency 256 vibra- 
tions per second. If, however, it vi- 
brates with a node at the centre 
[Fig. 1 (b)] a frequency of 512 vi- 
brations per second will result, and 
with two nodes [Fig. 1 (c)] 768 vi- 
brations per second. In general when 


Ta. 
Fig-1 (0) 


age a 


Fig-4 (b) 


ee 
Fig.l (c) 


a string vibrates all these so called 
overtones or harmonics will be pres- 
ent as well as the fundamental 256 
vibrations per second. The harmonics 
are integral multiples of the funda- 
mental. The number and intensity of 
these overtones will depend on the 
musical instrument and how it is 
played, but some of them are always 
present. 


Suppose two notes A and B or fun- 
damental frequencies n and 3/2 n are 
played together. This combination 
gives a pleasing effect because the in- 
terval between the notes can be ex- 
pressed with small whole numbers 
(3:2). These notes with their har- 
monics are shown below. 


A n .2n 8n 4n 5n 6n 
B 8/2n 3n 4.5n 6n 


June, 1945 


It is immediately evident that the 
third harmonic of A and the 2nd of B 
coincide, as do the 6th of A and 4th 
of B. Because many of the harmonics 
of A correspond to those of B the two 
notes sound well when played to- 
gether. If these overtones did not 
match unpleasant beats would result. 

Beats are produced whenever two 
notes of nearly the same frequency 
are played together. Suppose two 
forks of frequencies 200 vibrations 
per second and 201 vibrations per sec- 
ond are sounded together. These forks 
will be out of step most of the time 
but once every second they will vi- 
brate exactly in unison and a loud 
tone will be produced. This loud tone 
occurring once every second is called a 
beat and the beat frequency is 1 vi- 
bration per second. The beat frequen- 
cy will always be equal to the differ- 
ence between the frequencies of the 
two notes. A slow beat is not particu- 
larly displeasing but a beat of 20 to 
30 vibrations per second gives an un- 
pleasant effect. When C and D—with 
frequencies 256 and 287.3— are 
played together the beat frequency is 
31.8 and the effect is unpleasant. 
Beats may occur between the funda- 
mental notes or the overtones. We will 
see later that they are used extensive- 
ly in tuning an organ or piano. 

The major diatonic scale is built up 
using intervals which can be ex- 
pressed by small whole numbers. We 
may start with any note but, for con- 
venience, let us take middle C with a 
frequency of 256 vibrations per sec- 
ond. The most harmonious combina- 
tion will be two notes in the ratio 2:1 
which locates C1 with a frequency of 
512 vibrations per second. The next 
simplest interval 3:2, called the 
“fifth” locates G with a frequency of 
884. The next interval 4:3, called the 
fourth, locates F with a frequency of 
$41.5. The interval 5:4 called the 
“major third” gives E with a fre- 
quency of 320. Now starting with E 
and using the intervals 3:2 and 4:3 
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Used Books and Magazines 


Books o all kinds, single and sets 
rices the Very Lowest 


Jaffe’s Book and Music 
Exchange 


Phone M5797 
225 - Sth Ave. East 


Calgary 





we locate B—480 and A—426. Finally 
using G and the interval 3:4 we ob- 
tain D—286 which completes the oc- 
tave with its 8 notes. It will be noticed 
that the intervals occuring between 
successive notes are not all the same 
but that there are three intervals 9:8, 
10:9 and 16:15. The two larger inter- 
vals 9:8, 10:9 are called full tones 
and the smaller one 16:15 a semitone. 
The diatonic major scale consists of 
two full tones followed by a half tone, 
then three full tones and a half tone. 


From the values given in table 1 it 
can easily be seen that C : E : G = 
8 : 4: 5. These three notes constitute 
a major triad. Also it will be seen that 
F A C and G B D form major triads. 
If the notes of this scale had been 
built up using the minor triad 10:12: 
15 three additional notes would be re- 
quired to play the minor scale. If one 
wished to play a piece in a different 
key beginning with D or E many more 
notes would be required, and still more 
for the minor scale. In all over 70 
notes per octave are required to play 
a piece in any major or minor key. 
With a violin these notes can be 
played without difficulty, for the fre- 
quency of a violin string can be 
varied continuously, but for a key- 
board instrument the problem becomes 
hopelessly involved and it is simplified 
by the use of the equal tempered 
scale. All pianos and organs are tuned 
to this scale rather than the diatonic 
scale. 

In the equal tempered scale extra 
notes (the black ones on the piano) 
are placed between each of the notes 
separated by full tones and the re- 
sulting half tones are made exactly 
equal. None of the notes formed this 
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way are quite right but none are far 
wrong and the twelve notes which 
result enable a piece to be played in 
any major or minor key. Let us cal- 
culate the frequencies of these notes. 


We wish to go from C to C1 in 12 


exactly equal steps. That is the 
Ct, D, Dt, E, 
ratios — — — — etc. must all be 
Cc ct D Di 
equal. Let this common ratio be x. 
C1 2 
Then x12————., Using logarithms, 
Girocdk 


x==1.05946, and the frequencies of the 
different notes are— 

Ci#—=256 (1.05946)}1, 

D—256 (1.05946) 2, 

Di=—256 (1.05946)3, ete. 


These are given in the fourth col- 
umn of Table 1. It will be noticed that 
these notes differ only slightly from 
the corresponding notes on the diaton- 
ic scale. 


If the frequencies of the equal 
tempered scale are not whole numbers 
and do not bear simple ratios to one 
another the question might well be 
asked how can a piano or organ be 
tuned. To tune an organ one does not 
need a musical ear but only the ability 
to count beats. Suppose for example 
that C and G are played together on 
the organ. In the major diatonic scale 
the 8rd harmonic of C 768, would ex- 
actly match the 2nd harmonic of G 
(768) and no beats would be heard. 
But if C and G on the equal tempered 
scale are played together the second 
harmonic of G is 767.1 and 0.9 beats 
will be heard per second. To tune G 
it must therefore be flattened 0.9 
beats per second from C. Now play- 
ing G and D together D may be tuned 
by making D flat by 1.3 beats per sec- 
ond. (3 x G==1150.7, 4D—1149.4). 
The process may be continued by 
tuning A from D, E from A, B from 
E, F sharp from B, C sharp from F 
sharp, G sharp from C sharp, D sharp 
from G sharp, A sharp from D sharp, 
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F from a sharp and C1 from F. If 
C and C! are exactly one octave apart 
then no beats will be heard and all 
the notes in this octave are tuned. 
The process may have to be repeated 
several times before complete success 
is attained. These beats will, easily 
be heard on the organ where sus- 
tained tones can be produced, Once 
one octave has been tuned the rest 
of the organ can be tuned from it 
using, octaves. For example to tune 
D1, D1 and D would be played to- 
gether and the length of the D' pipe 
adjusted until no beats are heard. 

In theory, at any rate, the tuning 


of a piano or organ is a very simple 
one requiring only an ability to count 
beats and not an ear for music. In 
practice the actual job may be much 
more difficult. 


Science Briefs 
Agricultural scientists are pointing 
the way to production of foods with 
increased vitamin content. 
* * od 
A gauze pad soaked in “thrombin” 


has stopped wound bleeding in three 
to five seconds. 


Table 1. 
Diatonic 
Scale Equal Tempered Scale 
Harmonics 
2nd 8rd 4th 
Cc 256 256.00 768 1024 
ct 9:8 271.22 813.7 1084.9 
D 288 287.35 862.1 1149.4 
Dt 10:9 304.43 913.3 1217.7 
E 820 | 322.54 967.6 1290.2 
16:15 
F 841.5 $41.71 1025.1 1366.8 
Ft ! 9:8 362.08 1086.1 1448.1 
G 384 388.55 767.1 1150.7 
Gt 10:9 406.37 812.7 1219.1 
A 426! 430.53 861.1 1291.6 
At | 938 456.18 912.3 1368.4 
B 480 483.24 966.5 1449.7 
16:15 
ci 512 512.0” 1024.0 


Merrick Drug Stores Ltd. 


Save You Money — Serve You Best 


SIX MODERN STORES 


Whyte Ave & 109 St. 
Garneau Theatre Bldg. 
Birks Bldg. 


June, 1945 





11528 Jasper Ave. 
97 St & 171 Ave. 
Roxy Theatre Bldg. 
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SCIENCE BRIEFS 


Dr. Bowman, president of John 
Hopkins and retiring president of the 
AAAS gave warning that difficult 
population adjustment problems await 
the planners of the post-war world 
and that science leaders must help to 
find and apply solutions. 


*- * * 


Scopolamine pills combat air sick- 
ness. 
* a * 
A Soviet scientist has successfully 
transplanted hearts of frogs. 
Fluorine-treated water may prevent 
tooth decay. (Dentists beware!) 
Redux, a new superglue is described 
in Life March 5th, 1945—a new “syn- 
thetic adhesive”. 
* * * 


Oxidative re-action in humans is 
dependent: on an enzyme “luciferase”. 
vided, first that teachers specializing 


AT CAMP 


If you are going to lead 
discussions and organ- 
ize or take part in de- 
bates, you will find 
these books invaluable! 


The Discussion Group Leader 
By K. S. Spreadbury 





Zone Organizations 

Whereas zone salary sched- 
ules negotiated between Divi- 
sional Locals and school boards 
have no force at law and are not 
binding on either trustees or 
teachers, 

Therefore be it Resolved: 
That this A.G.M. again go on 
record as being opposed to 
teachers and school boards 
working together in zones for 
the purpose of negotiating zone 
salary schedules. : 

Be it Further Resolved: That 
a notice to this effect be pub- 
lished each month in The A.T.A. 
Magazine. 

Resolution adopted at 1944 A.G.M. 





Love makes the world go ’round— 
so does a good swallow of tobacco 
juice. 


The leader’s greatest problem—that of keeping the discussion to the point 
and avoiding ambiguity and irrelevancy—is dealt with in considerable detail 
in this excellent book. Suggested subjects for discussion, advice on visual 
aids, reference books and other sources of information are included. Some 
important “don’ts” for the group leader are amusingly illustrated in colour. 


Q. E. D.: Some Hints on Arguing By J. W. Marriott 50¢ 


“It is not enough to assert an opinion in a loud voice. One has to start 
with certain facts which the opponent accepts, and then to proceed in a series 
of logical steps to the ultimate conclusion—the thing that one set out to 
prove.” Each chapter is followed by exercises in clear thinking, or suggested 


subjects for debate. Illustrated. 


Teachers and pupils alike will find these books readable, 
amusing and useful 


CLARKE, 


480 University Ave. 





IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 


Toronto 2 
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Letter from Department to School Boards 


June 1, 1945. 
Dear Sir or Madam: 

Paragraph (w) of Section 126 of 
The School Act states that it is the 
duty of the Board of Trustees of a 
district to prepare and adopt a salary 
schedule applicable to all classes of 
teachers employed in the school or 
schools of the district. An amendment 
to this section, passed at the last 
session of the Legislature, provides 
that it will also be the duty of the 
Board to forward to the Department 
within ten days after adoption the 
schedule and any amendments which 
may be made thereto from time to 
time. 

When a salary schedule has been 
drawn up and accepted by the board 
and teachers it should be signed by 
the Chairman, Secretary, and teach- 
ers’ representatives. If an extra 





Edmonton’s own store 





June, 1945 


Teachers Planning to Attend Summer 
School or Who Plan to Spend 


Vacation in Edmonton: 


Will appreciate an opportunity to shop in person at 
Edmonton’s Own Store. 


If you would like an approved charge account, 
discuss the matter with our Credit Manager and 
use the Service of our Mail Order Shoppers when 
you go back to your school. 


They will shop as carefully for you as for themselves. 


Forwarding charges will be prepaid. 


JOHNSTONE WALKER LIMITED 


— Established 1886 





schedule is not completed for the De- 
partment a certified copy should be 
made and forwarded within the time 
prescribed above. 

If the salary schedule now in effect 
in your district has not been for- 
warded to this office your early com- 
pliance with the above section of the 
Act as amended will be appreciated. 
In the event of your board not yet 
having adopted a salary schedule it is 
requested that steps be taken to have 
one drawn up as soon as possible. 

Your obedient servant, 
W. E. FRAME, 
Assistant to the 
Chief Inspector of Schools. 


“There’s a,boy called John Simp- 
son working here. May I see him? 
I’m his, grandfather.” 

“You’ve just missed him. He’s 
gone to your funeral.” 
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BASHAW 


BELLEVUE 
BOTHA 
CARBON 
CARDSTON 


CADOMIN 


CHAMPION 


*COLEMAN 


CORONATION 


DANA 


DIDSBURY 
FAIRVIEW 


GALT 


BEAVERLODGE 


Minimum 


Aaximum 


P. 1000 
H. 1200 


E. - 1338.80-1638.80 


I. (Max.) 1838.80 
H. (Max.) 2138.80 


E. 1000 
I. 1100 
H. 1400 


E. 1000-1350 
I. 1200-1500 
H. 1400-1900 


E. 950--1190 
I. 1100-1420 
H. 1250-1650 


E. 1200-1700 
I. 1300-1800 
H. 1500-2000 
Plus $154 Cost 
of Living Bonus 


- 1000-1480 
- 1300-1780 


- 1080-1300 
1200-1400 
- 1600-1800 


- 1000-1350 
1200-1500 
- 1400-1800 


ts aes Al 


& I. 1100-1700 
1400-2150 


fits 


& E. 1200-1700 
& H. 1350-1850 


& E. 1100-1500 
1200-1600 


1000 
1100 
1200 


Hee my eg 


RE PAST EXPERIENCE 


In accordance with a resolution passed at the last Annual General 
Meeting, requesting that publicity be given to school boards who are making 
adequate provision in their schedules for past experience—and vice versa, we 
publish herewith the information received to date in response to a circular 


sent to Principals of schools: 


PAST EXPERIENCE 


(Under Other Boards) 


Reasonable 
to Good 


Questionabie 
LT 


Meager 


(with present 





Annual 
Increment 


Board) 


Schedule in dispute going to Arbitration 


50 x 10 
40 x 5 
52 a year 
to maxi- 
mum 
E. 30 x 8 
I. 40 x8 
H. 50 x 8 
25 per yr. 
40x 10 
50 a yr. 
Lapsed 
certificates 
Max. 200. 
25 x6 
50 x 10 
100 x1 
60 x 5 
60 x 9 


20 x 5 


40 to max- 
imum 


40 x 5 


52 a year 
to maxi- 
mum 
E. 30 


I. 40 
H. 50 


50 x 10 


60 x 8 


50 a yr. 


E. & I. 
60 x 10 
H. 75 x 10 


100 x1 
60 x 5 


60 x 9 






ual 
nent 
resent 
d) 





on 


max- 


year 
axi- 


30 
50 


10 


c 8 


wn 
Laon 


x 10 


" 
o Oe 





| 


GLEICHEN 


HANNA 


*HAY LAKES 


INNISFAIL 


*JASPER 


LANGDON 


LEDUC 
MILLET 
*OLDS 
PARKLAND 
PENHOLD 
PONOKA 


RANFURLY 


*RAYMOND 


Minimum 
& 


Maximum 


E. 1100-1550 
I. 1200-1650 


Ass’t Pr. 1400-1850 


Pr. 1460-1910 


. 1100-1400 
1200-1500 
1500-1800 


mee 


Jr. 1100 
Sr. 1500 


- 1100-1350 
1200-1450 
1500-1750 


mS 


. 1100-1400 
1250-1600 
1500-2400 


fs 


r. 1000 
. 1250 


Ro 
5 


- 1000-1500 
1100-1600 
1400-1900 


fry = ey 


1000 
1100 
1400 


1150-1450 
1250-1550 
1450-1750 


1150 
1200 
1450 


Rey Rey ee 


1600 
. 1200 


oH 
os 


1100-1160 
1150-1210 
1300-1360 


Bo mih rs 


1000-1400 


1000-1500 (Gr. I) 


1100-1700 


1100-1800 (With dep.) 


1250-1800 


1250-1900 (With dep.) 


PAST EXPERIENCE 


(Under Other Boards) Annual 
Increment 
Reasonable (with present 
to Good uestionable Meager Board) 


50 x 4 50 per yr. 
to maxi- 
mum 

Past exp. 50 - E.&I. 
-less 2 yrs. 100 - H. 

50 x 5- 

E. & IL. 

100 x 3-H 


| 
re 50 x 5 
| 


E. 50 
I. 70 
H. 100 
Proviso: If retained inj10: 10: 20: 
Board’s service for 2 |20: 20: 20: 
yrs. past experience 
allowance shall be 
45 x 6. 
50 per yr. 
50 x 4 to maxi- 
mum 
10 x 5 
50 x 6 
20x 5 5 x 10 
25 x 6 


Schedule in dispute going to Arbitration 







E. 100:100 
75: 75: 50: 
100 
(Grade I) 
I. 200:150: 
100:75: 75 
100 (dep) 
. 200:100 


















PAST EXPERIENCE 
(Under Other Boards) 





Minimum 
& 


Maximum 


Reasonable 
to Good 


Questionable 


Meager 


Annual 
Increment 


(with present 


Board) 





ROCKY MT. 
HOUSE 
REDCLIFFE 
ROSEDALE 
SYLVAN LAKE 
STAVELY 


*ST. MARTIN’S 
R.C. 


VILNA 
VERMILION 


VULCAN 


*WABAMUN 
WASKATENAU 


WETASKIWIN 
WEST JASPER 
PLACE 


*WHITECOURT 


br 


bob 


rs bs 


om RSs BS BI BI ty piety pines 


1000-1250 
1100-1350 
1300-1550 


1200-1450 
1400-1700 
1600-1950 


1000-1300 
1100-1400 
1400-1700 


1100 
1150 
1300 


1000 
1100 
1300 


900 
1000 
1100 


1000-1400 


. 1000-1400 


1100-1500 
1350-1750 


1150-1490 
1250-1590 
1450-1840 


1000-1600 
1100-1700 
1300-1900 


900-1100 


. & I. 1000-1600 


1300-1800 
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A highlander on being shown over 
a man-o’-war was keenly interested 
in all he saw andi was particularly 
impressed by the marines.;Going up 
to one of them he pointed to the 
badge on the marine’s cap and asked 
him what it was, The marine, anxious 
to score off the visitor, looked at 
him in surprise. 

“Don’t you know what it is?” he 
asked. “Why that’s a turnip of 
course.” 

“Mon,” replied the Scot, impatient- 
ly, “I was no’ asking about your 
haid.” 


Judge: “Do you know the penalty 
for a man who commits bigamy?” 

Prisoner: “Sure!. He gets two 
mothers-in-law.” 


“What is a double Petunia?” 

“Well a Petunia is a flower like 
begonia; 

A begonia is a meat like a sausage; 

A sausage and battery is a crime; 

Monkeys Crime trees; 

Trees a crowd; 

A rooster crowd in the morning 
and made a noise; 

A noise is on your face like your 


eyes; 
The eyes is the opposite of the 


nays; 
A horse nays and has a colt; 
You get a colt and go to bed and 
wake up in the morning with 
double petunia.” 


“Daddy,” murmured Tommy, 
knowing how well his father received 
conversation while scanning the 
morning paper at the breakfast table. 

His father scowled at him and 
Tommy waited. 

Two minutes later: ‘Daddy, this 
egg is not fresh—” 

One minute later: “Daddy, this 


“If you can’t keep quiet at the 
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table; I’ll give you something to make 
you.” roared his father. “There is 
many~-a‘child would’ be glad of ‘an 
egg for breakfast!’ 

Silence. Then in a whisper: ‘‘Dad- 
dy, can I leave the beak?” 





Preachér: ‘Throw me a dozen of 
those mackerel one by one.” 

Fishmonger: ‘‘Why?” 

Preacher: ‘I’ve got to say I caught 
them, and I can’t’lie about it.” 





Sign at entrance to country home: 
“Watch out! Dog is awfully care- 
less since meat rationing.” 





Two old settlers, confirmed bach- 
elors, sat in the backwoods. The con- 
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versation drifted from politics and 
finally got around to cooking. 

“I got one o’ them cookery books 
once, but I never could do nothing 
with it.” 

“Too much fancy work in it, eh?” 

“You’ve said it! Every one o’ them 
recipes began the same way: ‘Take 
a clean dish—’ and that settled me.” 





Lady of the house: “I don’t need 
none.” : 

Salesman: “How do you know— 
I might be selling grammars.” 





My love has flew 
Him did me dirt 
Me did not know 
Him was a flirt 
The shock was rude 
Let’s love forbid 
Lest you get dood 
Like I been did. 





Sonny: “Pop, what do they mean 
by stable government?” 

Pop: “I’d say it’s one that runs 
with horse sense, son.” 


Spanish Summer School Course 
especially arranged for teachers. 


Classes conducted by Mr. C. Fernandez Baker and Ira 
Julia Lopez. 
Write or phone—Alberta College, Edmonton 
Dr. F. S. McCall, Principal 


Tom: “My wife talks to herself.’ 

Tim: “So does mine, but she does- 
n’t realize it—she thinks I’m listen- 
ing. 





Latest definition for snoring: 
“Sheet music.” 


Cannibal King: “What have we 
got for lunch today?” 

Chef: “Two old maids.” 

Cannibal King: “Ugh, left-overs 
again.” 





Scene: An excursion train. 

Conductor: “That child looks more 
than three years old.” 

Mother: “I know he does, but 
he’s had a lot of trouble.” 





There was a young private of Leeds, 
Rashly swallowed six packets of seeds, 
In a month, silly ass 

He was covered with grass 


And he couldn’t sit down for the 


weeds. 


Shop at The BAY 
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Local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 

For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press reports should be received by 
A.T.A. office not later than the 20th of the 





pr g month. Please limit length of 
tems to 75-100 words. 
ANDREW 


A meeting of the Andrew Sub-local was 
held at Bukwina School on Saturday, May 
12th. Nineteen members were present. Many 
interesting topics were discussed. A very 


delicious lunch was served by Mrs. Matchuk > 


and Miss Wakaruk. A good time was had 
_ by all. 


ATA 


The third meeting of the ATA Sub-local 
was held at the Aetna School on February 
2nd, at whieh 18 members (100 percent) 
were present though some members had to 
travel nearly 25 miles to attend. The fol- 
lowing questions and points were discussed: 
' (1) that steps be taken to ensure the es- 

tablishment of basic libraries in Big Bend 
Hutterite School where one of our members 
is teaching; (2) the new salary schedule; 
(3) results of Survey Tests: City vs. Coun- 
try. A motion was made by Miss Duff and 
seconded by Miss McMurray, to the effect 
that our superintendents should devise 
means to find standards that will bring up 
the country schools to the equivalent of the 
city schools. After the meeting was ad- 
journed, a delicious lunch was served by 
Mr. G. Jensen and his assistant teacher, 
Miss M. Jensen. 


BENALTO-ECKVILLE 


A meeting of the Benalto-Eckville Sub- 
local was held at Eckville on May 14th with 
McCabe, of 
Rocky Mountain House gave some con- 
structive criticism on the musical selections 
presented at the Festival. Suggestions for 
improvements in the Dramatics and Choral 
Speaking were given by Mr. McCall. Mr. 
Barnes commended the teachers. on their 
Physical Training demonstrations. Plans 
were also made for the Sub-local track meet 
to be held at Eckville. Refreshments were 
served after the meeting. 


CALGARY RURAL 


A meeting of the Calgary Rural Local 

A.T.A. was held in Calgary, Saturday, May 

j 19th. A motion was made and carried to 

: the effect that our meeting be notified 

as to schools and teachers being paid 

bonuses. A letter of appreciation is to be 

; sent to Mr. Seymour, (District Representa- 

} tive) for his valuable services given to our 

: association. A new salary schedule was 
discussed and adopted. 


CHAMPION-CARMANGAY 


A meeting of the Champion-Carmangay 
Sub-local was held in the Champion School 
on March 8th. Mr. 0. Williams, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Lethbridge, was guest 
speaker and gave some interesting and very 
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12 members present. Mrs. 





valuable suggestions to teachers. Mr. J. 
Sandercock was chosen as delegate to the 
Easter Convention. Lunch served at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Sandercock, was 
enjoyed by all. 


* * 7. 


The Champion-Carmangay Sub-local met 
in the Carmangay School on April 26th. 
Highlight of the meeting was a very inter- 
esting report on the A.G.M. given by our 
delegate, Mr. J. Sandercock. A _ delicious 
lunch was served at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. McKenzie. 


DERWENT 


On May 18th, the Derwent Sub-local held 
its first Institute meeting at Ruryk School, 
with Mr. D. Chrapka in the chair. These 
speakers took part: Mr. F. Hannochko, our 
Superintendent, addressed the meeting on 
primary reading stressing three funda- 
mental processes; (1) Perception (2) 
Reeognition and (3) Fusion. Mr. P. Shav- 
chook, the Secretary of the Two Hills School 
Division gave pertinent remarks on a 
variety of. administrative problems. Mrs. K. 
M. Nekolaichuk spoke on methods in pri- 
mary reading. The address on good styles in 
English was delivered by Mr. D. Chrapko. 
Mr. Rostron gave a demonstration in Music 
Appreciation and Mr. Sklepovich gave a re- 
sume of the A.G.M. A delicious lunch was 
served by Mr. and Mrs. Podealak, and 
Mr. Bober. The final meeting is scheduled 
for June 18th, at Louise Lake. Mr. Podea- 
lak and Mr. Urchak will be our speakers. 


EGREMONT 


The April meeting of the Egremont Sub- 
local was held at the home of Miss An- 
derson. Five members were present. An 
interesting report of the Annual General 
Meeting was given by the Councillor, Mr. 
Murray. A lively discussion of many of the 
resolutions followed. It was decided to 
hold a track meet at Egremont again this 
year and the arrangements were discussed. 


ELK POINT 


The June meeting closed the business 
meetings of the Elk Point Sub-local A.T.A. 
for this year. This was held June 2nd 
in the Elk Point High School. Six members 
were present. The President reported that 
$30 had been turned into the Junior Red 
Cross after paying the expenses of the Fes- 
tival Concert. Votes of thanks were passed 
to the Muriel Ladies’ Group and Mrs. L. 
Edwards, Mrs. W. H. Acton and Mr. R. 
Racette for their kind help in conducting 
our Festival. 


The coming field day was discussed and 
details settled. Rural students are to be 
served a hot lunch. Our President closed 
the meeting with a message of thanks to 
all who have helped our Sub-local this year 
and we are looking forward to another very 
full year, beginning next October. 


GADSBY-HALKIRK 

The regular meeting of the Gadsby-Hal- 
kirk Sub-local was held at Miss Alexandre’s 
on Saturday, May 5th, with eight members 
in attendance. _Plans were made for the 
track meet which is' to be held in Halkirk 
on June ist. It was decided to raise more 
funds and buy a projector. A very tasty 
lunch was served by Miss Alexandre, The 
next meeting will be held at the home of 
Miss Jenson in Gadsby. 


GLENDON 


The April meeting of the Glendon Sub- 
local was held at the home of Mrs. Maclean. 
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Arrangements for the Festival and Sport’s 
Day to be held in Glendon were,made. An 
interesting report on Annual General Meet- 
ing: was given by our Councillor, Mr. W. 
Selezinka. 

The Glendon A.T.A, Sub-local met at the 
home of Mrs. Maclean, May 19th, There 
were eight members present, The sport’s 
day was discussed and all matters were 
settled. The festival and high school grad- 
uation will be held on June 15th. A speci- 
fic list of all entries is yet to be obtained, 
then all arrangements for the festival will 
be ‘complete. We hope both days will be 
a great success. 


HOLDEN 


The Holden. Local Executive met on 
Thursday, May 8rd, in a special emergency 
meeting to hear a report of the salary 
schedule committee. There were 11 mem- 
bers. present. Mr. Olson as _ Chairman, 
Mr. Hemphill as Secretary, and Mr. Hardy, 
Mrs. Piscia, Miss Rosen, Miss Lyons, Mr. 
Richardson, Mr. McDonald, Mr. Brushett) 
Mr. Ross and Mr. Elliott. Several smaller 
matters were disposed of before the ques- 
tion of salaries was brought up. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, Mr. Hardy and Mr. Ross of the 
salary schedule committee, each presented 
his report on the matter. After a short 
recess the executive reassembled and the 
question of a salary schedule was defined 
for the committee and further negotiations 
will now be made. As a final tribute to the 
late Mr. McLean, who passed away a short 
while ago, the Executive decided that they 
would like to place a picture of Mr. Mc- 
Lean in the Holden Divisional Offices. 


KITSCOTY-ISLAY 


The Kitscoty-Islay A.T.A. Sub-local held 
its May meeting at Kitseoty in the In- 
termediate Room. Business concerning 
the musical festival was discussed. Mr. 
White gave a report of the last Executive 
meeting of the Local. Mr. J. Smith and 
Mr. A. MecGladrie were appointed to make 
the necessary arrangements for the Sub- 
local track meet to be held on June 2nd. 
The next meeting of our Sub-local will be 
at Kitscoty on Wednesday, June 20th. 


REDWATER-OPAL 


The Redwater-Opal Sub-local held its 
regular meeting at the Redwater School 
with Walter Chaba presiding. There were 
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six teachers ‘and one guest in; attendance. 
The track meet; to be held. at. Redwater on 
June; 8th, was discussed. We have managed 


to. secure.a_ loud speaker for the event and 
a. successful track meet. is anticipated, 


ROCHESTER 


The May meeting of the Rochester Sub- 
local was held at Tawatinaw. This meet- 
ing was mainly. devoted to a discussion of 
the, Sub-local track meet. The rules and 
teachers’ duties were outlined. Several 
changes were made with regard to compe- 
tition of schools, consequently giving the 
rural school a better opportunity, due to 
the small enrollments in several cases, 


ST. MICHAEL 


The St. Michael Sub-local held its month- 
ly meeting at’ the St. Michael School on 
Wednesday, May 9th with nine members 
present. Items for discussion were: Ques- 
tionnaire; Easter Convention; and _ the 
Salary Schedule. It was decided that the 
next meeting be held at Zawale School on 
June 20th. The meeting closed with a deli- 
cious lunch served by Mr. S. Savitsky. 


SEXSMITH 


A meeting of the Sub-local was held May 
llth in Sexsmith. We anticipated a good 
attendance but .. . we'll excuse the ab- 
sentees for the last time. It was agreed 
to hold our track meet May 25th and if the 
weather was not suitable it would be held 
June ist. Miss O’Connell, our delegate, 
gave us a full and well prepared report 
on the A.G.M. The meeting adjourned 
and those present enjoyed a tasty lunch 
served at the teacherage by Miss O’Connell 
and Miss Carter. : 


STRATHMORE 


Thirteen members of the Strathmore 
Sub-local met at Strathmore on Wednesday, 
May 23rd. Mr. S. Crowthers presided. The 
two outstanding features on the agenda 
were the ‘sport’s day which will be held at 
Strathmore, June ist, and a picnic for the 
members of the Local, which will take place 
on Wednesday, June 20th, at Beaver Dam. 
Mr. J. Crelin explained the rules of the dif- 
ferent sport entries and assigned the mem- 
bers present duties for June ist. Arrange- 
ments were also made for a dance in the 
Memorial Hall the same evening. A com- 
mittee consisting of Miss Saunder, Miss 
Wilson and Miss Taves was appointed to 
make arrangements for the lunch on 
June 20th. The members of each staff are 
to contribute to the programme. The 
book “Liberal Education’ was completed. 
Mrs. M. K. Kimmett gave a summary of 
one chapter, and Mr. S. Crowthers gave a 
precis of the book, then led in a lively and 
interesting discussion. Since this was the 
last business meeting for the year, the 
Secretary, Mr. J. Crelin, and the Press cor- 
respondent, Mrs. M. H. Kimmett, join the 
President Mr. Crowthers, to wish the mem- 
bers of the Strathmore Sub-local an enjoy- 
able holiday and look forward to have the 
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pleasure of your co-operation again next 
year. The Strathmore staff members 
served lunch. 


THREE HILLS-TROCHU 


The May meeting of the Three Hills- 
Trochu Sub-local was held May 9th, at the 
Trochu High School. Mr. Mealing gave 
a complete report on the Easter Convention 
held in Edmonton. A vote of thanks was 
given Mr. Mealing. Some time was spent 
discussing salary schedules. It was de- 
cided that both the Trochu and the Three 
Hills teaching staffs .present the same 
schedule to their boards for the coming 
year. After the business part of the meet- 
ing a lunch was served at the Traub home 
by the staff of the Trochu school. 


SMOKY LAKE 


The May meeting of the Smoky Lake 
Sub-local was held on Saturday, May 12th, 
at the Smoky Lake High School with 13 
teachers in attendance. After a report by 
the Secretary on the returns from a School 
Talent Night sponsored by the teachers 
of the Sub-local, discussion ensued con- 
cerning an outing which would be financed 
by the funds from the Talent Night. It 
was decided that the teachers would make 
a trip to Vilna Beach on June 23rd and a 
Lunch and Transportation Committee was 
chosen to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. The meeting closed with a brief dis- 
cussion on and a vote on the salary 
schedule. 


MARWAYNE-STREAMSTOWN 


The Marwayne-Streamstown  Sub-local 
held a meeting May 19th at Marwayne. 
Plans for the track meet to be held at 
Streamstown, May 26th, were discussed. 
The last meeting for this Sub-local for this 
term will be held at Streamstown, June 23rd 
at two o’clock. 


TWO HILLS 


A regular meeting of the Two Hills Sub- 
local was held at Kaleland School on May 
12th, with 17 members present. The re- 
port by the Councillor on the last meeting 
of the Two Hills A.T.A. Local Executive 
was adopted. It was decided to hold a 
Public School Softball Tournament at Two 
Hills on May the 25th and Mr. N. Poohkay 
read and explained the latest softball rules, 
Items to the monthly newsletter were con- 
tributed, and the meeting was adjourned. 
The last meeting of the year, which will 
be mostly social in character, will be held 
on June the 28rd at Lanuke Ravine. A de- 
licious lunch was served by Mr. and Mrs, 
Podealuk. 


TWO HILLS RALLY 


A very successful spring rally of the 
Two Hills Local was held in Two Hills, 
June 2nd. More than 70 teachers were pres- 
ent. Miss Olga Pozerniuk gave a very 
vivid and concise outline’ on “music in’ the 
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elementary school. Her message was in- 
structive informative and helpful. Mr. 
F. Hannochko, Supervisor of Two Hills 
School Division, briefly outlined the role 
of teachers in society. He praised the 
splendid co-operation amongst _ teachers, 
school board and ratepayers in solving our 
war-time problems. He commended tlie 
effort which is directed towards the im- 
provement of our society. Mr. M. Mihal- 
cheon, member of the board spoke briefly 
on discipline; Mr. Ponich, L.L.B., M.L.A., 
followed with a short comment on the post- 
war adjustment in education. Mr. Barnett 
and Mr. E. L. \Kostash dealt with A.T.A. 
matters. Federal’ grant, for education and 
professional etiquette was also discussed. 
Mr. McGregor suggested that some long 
term policy of improying school sites 
should be planned. Mr. D. Chrapko gave 
a very detailed report on the teaching of 
written English in the intermediate and high 
school. He stressed that the major cause 
of poor written language was due to in- 
sufficient instruction and information on 
how to write. He outlined several methods 
which will prove very helpful. The banquet 
was held in the recreation hall. The Ladies’ 
Club of Two Hills deserve congratulation 
for an excellent dinner. Mr. N. Poohkay, 
toastmaster, called on Mr. Tym, the re- 
tiring chairman of the school board. Mr. 
Tym gave a very effective farewell speech 
which will be long remembered by those 
present. Dr. Smith of the Faculty of 
Education at the University of Alberta 
discussed Summer School, need of higher 
qualifications and higher salaries for teach- 
ers. Pilot Officer M. Pawliuk, who has just 
returned from overseas, after completing 
his operational flights gave us his impres- 
sions of England. Mr. Embree sessional 
instructor of history, at the University of 
Alberta enlightened the audience on such 
current topics as: Dumbarton Oaks, San 
Francisco Conference, Argentina problem, 
Polish and the Syrian questions. An enjoy- 
able dance concluded one of the most suc- 
cessful rallies ever held. 


FOR SALE 


Teacher’s equipment and 
library, all,modern and in 
good order to be sold at a 
very reasonable price. 
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Address 11218 128rd Street 
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TEACHERS REQUIRED 


The Creston Valley United School District, Creston, B.C., 
invites applications for the positions outlined below. All 
applications, or requests for information, should be ad- 
dressed to The Secretary, Box 250, Creston, B.C. 


Agriculture Specialist 


An experienced high school teacher holding a B.S.A. de- 
gree or a practical agriculturist with a university degree is 
required to take charge of the High School Agriculture De- 
partment. This position involves teaching Vocational Agri- 
culture in Grades IX to XII, supervising home projects and 
junior agriculture clubs, and, with the assistance of the 
District Agriculturists, conducting adult extension work in 
Agriculture. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


(1) Girls Physical Education 
(2) Music, including band 

(3) Guidance 

(4) French and Latin 

(5) Farm Mechanics 

(6) English and Social Studies 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
(1) Librarian 
(2) Music 
(3) Physical Education 
(4) Primary 
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Of Interest to Teachers 
Seeking Appointments 


Salary Disputes Before Arbitra- 
tion Boards 





Ponoka S.D. No. 423 


The local staff placed this matter 
in the hands of the Provincial Exec- 
utive late last fall. The Conciliation 
Commissioner, appointed by the Min- 
ister of Trade and Industry, was un- 
able to reach an agreement between 
teachers and staff. At the time of 
writing the Arbitration Board has not 
yet met. When a final disposal of the 
dispute has been made, the A.T.A. 
will publicize details. 





Bashaw S.D. No. 2571 


After years of unsuccessful en- 
deavor, and as a final resort to secure 
a satisfactory schedule of salaries 
‘mutually agreed upon by Board and 
teaching staff, the staff invoked the 
aid of the General Secretary as ne- 
gotiator. No agreement was reached 
in spite of the earnest effort of the 
Conciliation Commissioner, appointed 
by the Minister of Trade and Indus- 
try. The dispute is now being sub- 
mitted to arbitration. If and when a 
settlement is reached, the A.T.A. will 
publicize the matter. 





Wainwright School Division 


No settlement having transpired re 
salary schedule for staff, the teachers 
are now balloting on the matter of 
appointing a bargaining agent under 
The Industrial Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration Act. Further information 
will be published later. 


We hear that the government is 
taking over all the hens in the country 
to make shells. 
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Teachers Wanted 


STETTLER SCHOOL DIVISION 


Applications are being received 
now by STETTLER SCHOOL DIV- 
ISION for appointments to the Staff 
for 1945-46 school year. The revised 
Schedule of Salaries provides for the 
following rates of initial salary: Ap- 
pointees with War Emergency Cer- 
tificates $1100; Appointees with In- 
terim E. & I. School Certificate 
oh Appointees with Permanent 

E. & TI. School Certificate and two 
years of teaching experience $1200; 
Appointees fully qualified and with 
three or more years of teaching ex- 
perience- $1250. Apply immediately 
stating qualifications, experience, 
etc., to Mrs. W. Petherbridge, Sec.- 
Treasurer, Stettler School Division, 
Stettler. 





LOUSANA CONS. S.D. No. 38 


Wanted by the LOUSANA CON- 
SOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
No. 38, a Principal (man preferred) 
with First Class Certificate, to teach 
Grades 10, 11 and 12. Duties to 
commence September 10. Write sta- 
ting qualifications and salary expec- 
ted, to Earl F. Little, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lousana, Alberta. 





DRUMHELLER SCHOOL DIVISION 


The DRUMHELLER SCHOOL 
DIVISION requests applications for 
the position of visiting teacher (fe- 
male). Duties commence September 
1st. Full time to. be spent with in- 
terim teachers in rural schools dem- 
onstrating teaching procedures, and 
co-ordinating programmes of_ in- 
struction under direction of the Su- 
perintendent. Applicants must have 
good professional] training, together 
with varied and recent experience in 
ungraded rural schools. Special qua- 
lifications in Music desirable. Ap- 
pointee must own a car. Apply with 
references, stating fully all..particu- 
lars of training and experience, also 
salary expected to, H. E. Gusella, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Drumheller School 
Division No. 30, Drumheller, Alberta. 





E.I1.D. SCHOOL DIVISION 


The E.I.D. SCHOOL DIVISION 
No. 44 invites applications for posi- 
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tions on the staff. This Division op- 
erates the following schools: of one 
room, 17; two rooms, 8; three rooms, 
2; five, six and seven rooms, 1 each. 
All schools are well equipped and 
supplied. Schedule and application 
form on request. G. E. Smith, Sec.- 
Treas., Brooks, Alberta. 





PEACE RIVER SCHOOL DIVISION 


Wanted teachers for PEACE 
RIVER SCHOOL DIVISION. There 
are a number of good schools—some 
two room schools-and some village 
schools that will be requiring teachers. 
Operations to commence September 
10th. Some schools carry good iso- 
lation bonuses to teachers from out- 
side points. Write for salary sched- 
ule and teacher’s application form. 
Please apply early to P. R. Sproul, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Peace River 
School Division No. 10, Peace River, 
Alberta. 





SASKATOON LAKE CONS. S.D. 
No. 56 

Two teachers for SASKATOON 
LAKE CONS. S.D. No. 56: One for 
grades 1 to 6, salary $1000 plus; one 
for grades 7 to 10, salary $1100 plus. 
Free residence, fuel and water to 
be shared by teachers, therefore 
team applications desirable. State 
age, experience, qualifications, etc. 
Address applications to Chas. F. Hop- 
kins, Sec.-Treas., Wembley, Alberta. 





WABAMUN S.D. No. 2843 

WABAMUN SCHOOL DISTRICT 
No. 2843 requires substitute teacher 
for one year to teach junior room. 
Grades 1 to 4 inclusive. Must be 
qualified to teach grade 9 music. 
Duties commence’ Fall term. Enrol- 
ment 40, salary $1000. State quali- 
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fications and experience. Applica- 
tions to be in by June 20th. Apply 
Miss Hilda Margerison, Sec.-Treas. 


—_—__—_—_———_—_—_—_—_—————_ 
ST. PAUL SCHOOL DIVISION 


The ST. PAUL SCHOOL DIVI- 
SION No. 45 invites applications 
from qualified teachers for rural 
schools, including bilingual and iso- 
lation bonused schools. Also for a 
high school room. New salary sched- 
ule coming in force on September 1, 
1945. Minimum $1,000; increments: 
lst year: $50.00; 2nd year: 350.00; 
38rd year: $60.00; 4th year: $70.00; 
5th year: $80.00; 6th year: $90.00; 
7th year: $100.00.. Five years past 
experience with permanent recog- 
nized. Salary Schedule and complete 
details will be mailed upon request. 
Write to J. A. Hamilton-Langlois, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, St. Paul School 
Division No. 45, St. Paul, Alberta. 


_—_—_———————_—_—_—_— 
GRANDE PRAIRIE SCHOOL 
DIVISION 


TEACHERS REQUIRED: in a 
number of rural schools in GRANDE 
PRAIRIE SCHOOL DIVISION No. 
14. Minimum salary $1,000. Yearly 
increments for experience $100; 
$100; $50; $50; $50 and $50. One 
hundred dollars bonus for married 
teachers or heads of households with 
dependents. Thirty-one schools of- 
fering isolation bonuses of $100 or 
or $150. Apply stating qualifications 
and enclosing Inspector’s reports to: 
Miss Bette Tissington, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Grande Prairie School 
Drees No. 14, Grande Prairie, Al- 
erta. 
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IF SAVING MEANS _ 
Empress and ANYTHING TO YOU 


Carlton Hotels We DO Sell for Less 


Buy Your New Summer Outfit 
Here 





Calgary’s Two Popular We outfit the entire Family from Head 
Priced Hotels to Toe 


for LADIES for MEN for Children 





Coats Suits Ceats 
Dresses Coats Suits 
ss : Suits Underwear Dresses 
Dining Room Service Sport Togs Sweaters uiigalery 
* nery jocks nderwear 
Telephone in Every Room Tineaais Gaaie Play Togs 


Hosiery Work Gloves| School Togs 
SHOES FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Pda a aes 


Reservations: Be sure to visit our Bargain Basement 


M1141 — M4651 ASE eae Aa 


Department Stores Ltd. 





CATHODE-RAY 
OSCILLOSCOPE 


The new Cenco Oscilloscope No. 71551 
is now in stock in limited quantity and 
is available to laboratories. This oscil- 
loscope is of improved design and ex- 
cellent manufacture. The sweep circuit 
has greatly improved linearity over the 
entire range of frequencies. Direct con- 
nections may be made by means of bind- 


ing posts placed on the back of the 

instrument. Terminals are provided on 

the front panel for a current output 

of about % ampere at 6 volts for ex- 

ternal use. The 3-inch screen is covered 
by a plastic graph which may be easily removed or adjusted to the 
position of the cathode-ray tube. 





No. 71551 Cenco Cathode-Ray Oscilloscope, for operation on 110-120 
volt, 50-60 cycle alternating current. Each $93.60. 





WHEN YOU GO EAST 


Over lakes Superior and Huron on a spa- 
cious C.S.L. steamer. Relax in the fresh 
air with congenial companions. Music 
and dancing in the evenings. Cabin ac- 
commodation and excellent meals. Auto- 
mobiles carried. Sailings for Sarnia and 
Windsor from Duluth every Tuesday and 
Friday; from Port Arthur every Wednes- 
and and Saturday. 


Further information from any C.N.R. or C.P.R. 
agent or from Northern Navigation Division of 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Calgary—804 4th Street W. 
Regina—1856 Scarth St. W. 
Winnipeg—211 Portage Ave. 
Edmonton—Imperial Bank Annex, 100th St. 
Vancouver—809 Hall Building, Pender and 
to Howe Sts. 


SERVING CANADA'S While in the east take advantage of C.S.L.’s 
GREAT INLAND many attractive cruises on the St. Lawrence 
WATERWAYS and to the Saguenay. Ask your ticket agent 

1945 for information. 





